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Another Milestone 


Becinninc with the January issue Manufacturers Record will 
be under new ownership and management. The present owners and 
publishers in disposing of the property were motivated by one pri- 
mary consideration—to make the Record and The Blue Book of 
Southern Progress more valuable to their readers, advertisers and 
the area they serve. 

For more than 73 years this publication has been the acknowl- 
edged leader among the many forces working for the industrial de- 
velopment of the South. We, as the publishers have felt this respon- 
sibility quite keenly and therefore have been very particular in our 
selection of a purchaser. The new publisher had to be a man who 
fully recognizes the part that Manufacturers Record has played in 
the South’s development and who knows the whys and wherefores of 
our conviction that the South has the potential to become the nation’s 
greatest economic asset. 

We believe we have satisfied these demands in the selection of 
H. McKinley Conway, Jr. of Atlanta. His background and wide expe- 
rience in matters concerning the South’s development, as Executive 
Director of the Southern Association of Science and Industry, make 
him eminently qualified. In addition we have the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Conway’s integrity and ability. These factors combine to assure 
us that the Record will continue in its position of leadership. 

Thus assured, we refer you to “A Pledge From Your New Pub- 
lisher”, which appears on page 25, and wish the Record continuing 
success and progress in promoting the economic life of the South. 


The Publisher 








THE SUN’S HEAT AND GIAN? REFLECTORS may convert cosmic 


energy into power that wil! el space ships to distant plonets 


100 years from now... 


WE MAY “SIGHT SEE” ON MARS 


A century from now, when undreamed-of marvels trans- 
form our way of life, civilization will still rely on one familiar 
public servant: the cast iron pipe laid today will continue to 
carry water and gas to the homes of the future. 

Proof? 69 American cities and towns are still using cast 
iron water and gas mains over a century old. And today’s 
modernized cast iron pipe... centrifugally cast and quality 
controlled ...is even stronger, tougher, more serviceable. 

U.S. Pipe is proud to be one of the leaders in a forward-look- 


ing industry whose service to the world is measured in centuries. 


U. 8. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, Generali Oftice: Birmingham, Alabama 


A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER FROM MINES AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE. 





...By Looking Back 


Looking back, the past 15 years have produced a 
tremendous industrial growth in The Land of 
Plenty, the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western. In a way, this look into the past is 
a look into the future for other companies who in 
the years ahead will also locate factories here. 


The plants which have moved into The Land of 
Plenty ——— all types, and all sizes — from 
nationwide concerns to small 50-employee ce 
tions — manufacturing a wide range of different 
products and meeting a wide range of specific 
problems. The fact that such plants have found 
the industrial advantages they require in The 
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Land of Plenty is a promise that others will have 
the same high grade advantages if they build in 
this great area. 


If you'll write, wire or telephone the N & W's 
plant location specialists, they'll be glad to tell 
you, without obligation or pressure, exactly what 
this growing industrial area offers to meet your 
specific requirements. 


By looking into The Land of Plenty’s past you'll 
see that many of the nation’s most progressive 


.manufacturers and marketers have put their roots 


down in The Land of Plenty. Looking ahead 
indicates there's a bright future for your plant here. 


Wate, Wine or Catt ~— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drewer MR-684 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Nertolh end Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfoth.. Westors. 


RAILWAY 





FTAL WALLS | 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


More and more architects every day are taking advantage of 
the low-cost permanence of light weight Stainless Steel or 
Aluminum curtain wall construction. New buildings and complete 
industrial plants with bright metal exteriors are appearing all 
over the country. In the past five years, one industrial concern 
alone has built nine complete new plants employing Mahon 
Metal Curtain Wall construction throughout—the plant illus- 
trated below is typical. When you plan your next building, call in 
a Mahon engineer and let him tell you more about Mahon Insu- 
lated Metal Walls . . . let him show you some outstanding 
examples of architectural treatment in ALL-METAL exterior 
lesign, or, if you prefer, some attractive exteriors with metal in 
combination with brick, glass block or other materials. Have him 
give you cost figures, too . . . because, in this type of construction, 
important building economies are realized through lower mate- 
rial cest, lower labor cost, and the cumulative savings and advan- 
tages deriving from reduced construction time. Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls are available in the three exterior patterns .. . 
Ds b g a i the “Fluted” or “Ribbed” wall can be field constructed up 

; to sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint—a feoture 
f LUSH, RIBBED, or FLUTED of Mahon Walls which, from an appearance standpoint, is 
extremely important in powerhouses, auditoriums or other 





Over-all ‘"U"' Factor of Various Types is Equivalent: 


to or Better than Conventional 16° Masonry Wall types of buildings where high expanses of unbroken wall 
surface are common. See Sweet's for complete information 
including specifications, or write for Mahon Catalog W-56. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY e¢ Detroit 34, Michigan 
Sales Engineering Offices in New York and Chicago © Representotives in Principol Cities 


Monufacturers of insulcted Metal Walls and Wall Panels; M-Floors (Electrified Cel-Beam Floor 
Systems); Steel Deck for Roots, Partitions ond Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and 
Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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Byfield, Manufacturers Record 
Financial Editor, Dies 


Robert S. Byfield, Fiancial Editor for 
the Record and investment broker and 
adviser, died suddenly of a ceronary 
thrombosis in New York at Doctors 
‘Hospital on December lst. His age was 
58, and he resided in New York at Sutton 
Place. 

Mr. Byfield began his monthly column 
in the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, April, 1948, 
and his articles have been a valued and 
important part of the Editorial content 
of the magazine since that time. 

Mr. Byfield, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange with offices at 1 Wall St., 
was a broker, financial writer and an 
opponent of Marxist economic phil- 
osophy. He used the press, radio, maga- 
zines and the lecture platform to refute 
Communist distortions of the American 
economy. 

In 1951 the New York Stock Exchange 
sent him to Europe to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly sessions in 
Paris as an observer, He continued as an 
observer for the Stock Exchange at the 
New York sessions of the U. N. in 1952 
and 1953. 

He was a frequent contributor to pub- 
ijications on economics and often partic- 
ipated in radio and television debates on 
the advantages of free enterprise and 
capitalism. He was an advocate of mod- 
erate corporate profits, deplored any 
drift toward socialism and argued for 
anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Byfield was a director and trustee 
of Town Hall and a director and honor- 
ary trustee of Educational Alliance. He 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
Bankers Club of America and the Amer- 
ican Legion. He had been vice president 
of the Union American Investing Corp. 
and vice president and trustee of Hotel 
Barbizon, Inc. 


Listerhill Aluminum Expansion 
Underway in Alabama 

Construction werk has been started on 
an $11,000,000 expansion program by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company at its aluminum 
reduction plant at Listerhill, Alabama 
The announcement was made by J. Louis 
Reynolds, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. 

Mr. Reynolds said that the capacity 
of the plant will be increased from 100,- 
000,000 to approximately 140,000,000 
pounds of primary aluminum a year by 
enlarging the facilities at that location. 

Plans call for completion of the work, 
which is being done without shutting 
down the plant, by July or August 1956, 
depending ‘upon the delivery of materi- 
als. 

Also included in the expansion will be 
an increase in the productive capacity 
of the carbon-paste plant, and the con- 
struction of an experimental potline to 
develop new types of pots by testing. The 
latter will require a new building at a 
cost of approximately $2,000,000. It will 
produce 3,200,000 pounds of aluminum a 
year. This is expected to be completed by 
February of next year. 





—— Part in the 
~_—= South’s-Rapid 
“fndustrial] Exbansi n 


Ze 


a 


oY Central location to serve and sell the expanding Southern 
markets. 


¢ An abundant supply of raw or semi-finished materials. 


oy Adequate sources of intelligent, easily-trained em- 
ployees. 


YY An unlimited supply of pure water. 


Plentiful rail, air, water and highway transportation 
facilities. 


oY Splendid seaport facilities for export or import. 


oY Low cost, high quality fuels and an ample and de- 
pendable source of electric power. 


oy A climate that’s pleasant all year-’round. 


Our Industrial Development Department will gladly supply confidential 
information relating to locations suitable for your type 
of business. There is no obligation. 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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GOING PLACES into a drop of ail 


with Citres Service... 








Cities Service researchers enter the minute world of the molecule and come 
out with new and better products . . . for example, 5-D Premium gasolene 

and 5-D Koolmotor oil. The superior performance of these new products has 
boosted sales of Cities Service gasoienes at double the rate of industry demand. 


cities ® SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


Number 15 of a series 








BEAUTY 
...and for SERVICE 


The streamline beauty of a Horton Watersphere® 
will complement surrounding architecture of your plant. 
Designed for beauty .. . it has been built for service. A Watersphere 
provides dependable gravity pressure water supply 
that is always available. Less ground area is required than for 
a conventional tank and the base of the Watersphere may 
be used as a purnp house or for storage area. 


Write our nearest office for further 
information on a Horton Watersphere or other 
Horton storage tanks for your plant. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


100,000-gal. Horton 
Watersphere built 
for the Rubatex 
Division of 

Great American 
Industries, Inc., 
Bedford, Va. 


>. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Boom Unabated 


All Sectors Except Two Are at Peaks as 
South Presents Strong Front 


The business bocrn has continued unabated through 
the closing months of 1955. 

In all segments of the national economy except two, 
output and income have been making steadily increasing 
records. 

Farming and Mining, while not at all time highs like the 
other seven sectors of private enterprise, are nevertheless 
at very high levels themselves. 

From alarm over possible business decline, chief offi- 
cial concern has shifted to trepidation over possible 
inflation. 

Some time ago practically all political elements were 
contemplating income tax reductions of variable amounts 
and types. Now a good number of these same elements 
are cautioning against further expansion of purchasing 
power such as that engendered by lower taxation. 


Production High 


On the production front gains over previous months 
have been established every month since July. 

This record applies to nondurable goods as well as to 
durables, and also to minerals. 

Output of steel and other metals has gone to espec- 
ially high levels. Steel mill activity is now pressing hard 
against a roof of 100 per cent of capacity. 

Products in which metals play ‘mportant parts also are 
at high levels. Following model changeovers producers 
of automobiles and trucks have stepped up assemblies 
rapidly and are now turning out their products at peak 
rates. 

Output of machinery and other capital goods also is 
registering steady gains. Shortages of parts have slowed 
up production of household and other consumer durables, 
but rates of output still remain at record levels. 

Gains in nondurable lines reflect gains in some impor- 
tant sectors that have not always kept up with the swift 
pace of the boom. Expansion is picking up in Textiles, 
Apparel, Rubber and Leather. Paper, p wh at a high 
point, also has expanded further. 


Construction 


Building, long a mainstay to the boom, shows no sign 
of weakening. Housing starts remain substantially stable 
from month to month, but business and industrial build- 
ing is expanding and indicate that the early months of 
1956 will be fully as active as those of 1955. 

Forecast of the Construction Division of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is for a new record breaking total of 
building put in place for 1956. The Department now ex- 
ory dollar value for 1956 to total $44 billion, five 
per cent above the $42 billion now practically assured 
for 1955. 

The 1956 estimates, says the Department, are based 
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on assumption of a moderate increase in overall econom- 
ic activity. They reflect also the tremendous volume of 
construction now in progress, much of which will be car- 
ried over into the new year. 


Employment Up 


Along with expansion of output, employment in non- 
farm business also has risen steadily. In addition the 
workweek has been somewhat reaver eho resulting in 
higher weekly earnings which are at a peak. Unemploy- 
ment is now down to about 2 million persons. Total non- 
farm employment at year end will stand at not less than 
50.5 million. Such a gain as this is contraseasonal since 
at this time of year outdoor activity such as Construction 
as well as certain lines of manufacturing tend to decline. 


Retail Sales 


Rising employment and incomes are being immediately 
converted into higher consumer purchases. Retail sales 
are running from |0 to 13 per cent above a year ago. 
Even the lull brought about by auto model changes failed 
to dent the rising trend. Auto sales ihis year are about 30 
per cent higher than a year ago. Both new and used car 
inventories sal been appreciably reduced. Up to now 
prices have been holding fairly steady but it is becoming 
apparent that upward pressure is beginning to be felt. 
Some prices including those of automobiles already have 
been raised slightly. 


Credit Expands 


Rising sales always raise questions regarding the means 
ot financing . In the current case is to be found 
steadily increasing volume of business and-consumer loans. 

Business loans are expanding at a rate of about a quar- 
ter billion monthly, and consumer credit is expanding at 
an even swifter rate. A goodly portion of business loans, 
in fact, are for the purpose of aiding consumer credit. 
Real estate and security loans are showing considerable 
increase. Total consumer credit now stands slightly above 
$35 billion, compared with $29 billion a year ago. 


A Strong South 


A year end look at the South shows the economy of 
the Region to be robust and growing. Total business vol- 
ume for the 16 Southern states will run for 1955 not less 
than 8 per cent higher than for 1954. Gains are apparent 
in every economic sector except farming where a 5 to 6 
per cent decline exists. Greatest gains are in Manufac- 
turing and Construction, but important expansion is to 
be seen in Distribution also, with both Wholesaling and 
Retailing running 8 to 9 per cent above the previous year. 





SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 9 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss} over first 9 mos. of 1954 


Con- Manu- Whole- Serv- Busi- 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 9 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 9 mos. of 1954 


Con- Manw Whole- Re- Serv- Bust 

Farm- Min factur- Utii- Fi sale tail we ness 
mg ing ; mg ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 
$ 590 $ 45 14,316 $ 1,431 $1944 $ 8,365 $ 9.195 $ 517 §$ 39,281 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED I 1947-49 DOLLARS) 


(Continued from page 11) 


Regional Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Sep. Aug. Sep. Aug. 


1955 1955 1955 1955 
South $1,151 $ 784 South $ 620 $ 607 
Other States $1,903 $1,804 Other States $ 504 $ 483 


nited Stetes $3,054 $2,588 United States $1,124 $1,090 


Construction ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Sep. Aug. Sep. 


Sep. Aug. Sep. 
1955 1955 1954 


1955 1955 154 
$1,264 $1,207 $1,154 South . $ 5.920 $ 5,693 $ 4,654 
$2,889 $2,759 $2,463 Other States $20,986 $20,179 $15,971 
$4,153 $3,966 $3,617 United States $26,906 $25,872 $20,625 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Year Latest Previous 


Year 
Month Month Ago Month Month 


Ayo 
Personal Income (§$ Bil.) $ 3075 $ 3053 $ 287.9 Avg. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 40.9 40.6 39.7 


Avg. Weeily Earnings (Mfg.) $ 77.71 $ 76.33 $ 71.86 Catloadings 3,142 3,114 2,708 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 34.293 $33,636 $ 28.856 Consumer Prices ('47-'49—100) 114.9 114.5 114.7 
New Mfg. Orders ($ Mil.) $ 28644 §$ 26,443 $ 23,817 Retail Prices (°35-'39—100) . 208.8 208.1 208.2 
Mig. inventories ($ Mil.) $ 44,186 $43,945 § 42,639 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49— 100) 111.7 = 110.9 110.0 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 35.450 $34,950 $ 34,250 Construction Costs ('47-'49=100) 1265 1262 172.1 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) . $169,001 $167,365 $149,898 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 52,907 55,917 45,489 
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ROLLING STEEL FOR HOME BUILDING... AT 





PRODUCTS OF 
NEWPORT STEEL 


Cold-Rolled Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Pickled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 

Electrical Sheets 





ECONOMICAL WATERAIL- TRUCK DELIVERY 
Newport Steel is ideally situsted on the Mississippi-Ohio 
River system end the great Cincinnoti rail-truck hub. 
New barge focilities, 7 major railroads and 143 motor 
corriers enable Newport to give economical, dependable 


delivery to the entire area of the Middle West and South. 


Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Roofing and Siding 
Eave Trough ond Conductor Pipe 


AY _ Culverts 


= ee ss Alloy Sheets and Plotes 
wt 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


YOUR CONFIDENCE 18 JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES A SUBSIDIARY OF MERRITT-CHAPMAN &@ SCOTT CORPORATION 





GET INSIDE 
THE PROFIT ZONE 


+ 


The territory comprising the Seaboard Southeast is highly 
favorable to profitable industrial operations. Industrial de- 
velopment in this area in recent years has been nothing 


hort of startlina. 


a new plant or for branch operations. why not select 
joy the benefits of the 

Profit Zone? 
We have on file descriptions of numerous plant sites large 
and small. An expression of your requirements will bring 
specific recommendations and detailed data. Inquiries con- 


fidential, of course. 


Write: 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboerd Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


ALA.\ ih 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 


TRE ee 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 
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Mitchell St., 






i 


Bank Bldg., 
jw Don B. Senuyler, 


CONWAY—Virco Mfg. Co., 
new building for manufacture of school fur- 


to construct, jointly, a sc 
to produce bromine from amachover Oil Dis- 


Mo., 


TEXARKANA 
a to erect building for lease to 
ne., 


CORAL GABLES—S. M. 
commercial building on Almeria Ave. 
rt. 269 Giraloa Ave., 
MYERS — John O. Zipperer received 
bids for cold storage warehouse. Martin G. 
Gunderson & Edgar A. lison, 2312 First St., 


Ave., 


Zist St., 
Eooe Homes, 
1065-75-85-95  E. 
Hialeah, Arch‘. 

HIALEAH — Sormmerstein Land Co., 
3650 N.W. 50th 
pector & Sons, 
at ae oer factory ‘bullding, 3650 N 
Miami Beach, 
~Lo Worth Grow Co., 55 S.W 
. let contract to Babcock 
Sth St. 


~ Wilmo Company 
Escher Constr. Co., 


plans to build chemical plant 


h Co 
96,000,000. 


$70.000 butiding addition. 


ER — Nunnally & 


ALABAMA 


TUSCALOOSA-—The Dairy Builders, Inc., 
received bids ae dairy plant on 17th St. be- 
h Sts. Don Buel Schuyler, 


Archt. 
TUSC ALOOSA’ _ Peiview Dairy 


Adams Baker, 


Arch 
ARKANSAS 


EL DORADO— ee © Comp. of El Do- 
rado and Michigan 


emical 


ELD—Byron Perkins & H. E. Haney 
to ek id to produce sorghum Ashes 7 
ROCK— eo 


Hoerner Boxes, 


kuk, Iowa, to oun ba 000 plant for manu- 


board. 


corregsees Ba 

EHEE & DERMOTT—Wells Lamont 
Corp., Chicago, work gloves manufacturer, 
Rat establishment of glove factory on site 
.* -way between 


McGehee & Dermott. 


— Lambert Seed Co., 


to erect & 


plans multi-million-dollar Kraft 
—Speas Company razin 


old plant 
.000 new facilities 


or vinegar 


— Texarkana Industrial 


manufacturer of aluminum 


FLORIDA 


Boddington plans 
Leroy 
Archt. 


Archts. 
~—~-Bader Bros. Holding Corp. let 
Arnold Construction Co., 4757 
Miami, for warehouse ad- 
E. 10th_ Court. 
—Elson Bros. Development Corp. 
Miami, let contract to 
Miami, for warehouse, 
h St. J. Schneider, 


Inc., 


wnt R. 


Inc., 
let contract to 
d Ave.. wR 


St., pee, 


575 S.V 


aes 8 artburg, 
Arch 


126—24th 


8th 

Co., 2960 Coral 
for addition to office building, 
r let contract to 


Inc., 891 S:E. 2nd Place, 


Hialeah, at $228,000 for office building at 158 

N.E. 4th St.. Miami. Weed-Russell-Johnson 

Assocs.. 550 Brickell Ave., Miami, Archts. 
PALATKA — Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

lay newsprint plant estimated to cost 
000,000. 

oun ST. JOE—Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
lo 


GEORGIA 


ABBEVILLE.Abbeville Mfg. Co. plans to 
constrvct plant to manufacture children's 
clo. nes. 

ATLANTA—L. & N. Railroad plans $8.,- 
000,000 yard improvements. 
ATLANT 


Southern Bell Telephone & 
plans additions in Georgia to- 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. re 


ceived bids for alterations and additions to 


sales office building and sales warehouse 
building for Biue Plate Foods, Inc. August 
Perez oo a Bidg.. New Or- 
leans, La 


“thes Mfg. “o. to construct 


$48,000 addition to women’ &S apparel plant 


— Wright Garment Co. plans 
Waste Co. to construct 

xceasing industrial waste 
cCrea Co., @ 


s.W., Atlanta, plans clothing 


> 
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received 
First National 
at sts. 700 for dairy plant. 


Conway, plans 


, St. Louis, 
plant 


New- 
port Ark., plans 1 large cotton seed de linting 
PI ARAGOU LD - 
Development Corp 
building to be leased to Emerson Electric Co., 
St. for production of smal! mc- 


to 
PINE BLUFF— Dierks Forests, Inc., Moun- 


Greene County Industrial 
),000 plant 








factory. Hal W. Greer, = E. Paces Ferry 
Rd., N.E., é Atlante Are 

E—Ideal Caenare received bids 
"building. os — Lockwood, Box 


Co. plans 
~ building t to — $113,000. 
&. let contract to 


smory L. L. Ford, 
Firestone Tire & 


for bu:lding for Em a 
owners, to be leased to 
Rubber Co., Rome. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE — Continental Southern 
Lines, Inc., let contract to Buquet & Le- 
Blanc, Box’ 4596, Baton Rouge, for bus sta- 
tion bidg.. North Blvd. and St. Philip St. 

BATON ROUGE—Esso Standard Oil Co., 
La. Div., Baton Rouge, received bids for ad- 
dition to Esso laboratories. Voorhees, Walk- 
+ es & Smith, 101 Park Ave., New York 
1 
BOSSIER CITY—Rickey Brocato received 
bid ate ba Brockhaus, Box 3325. 9: B. 
Station, yeport, La., at $59,187 for laun- 
dry tulidine at 811 Traffic St. Louis E. 

oossy, 3 icou-Brewster Bidg., Shreve- 
port. Archt 
JE FFERSON PARISH—New Orleans Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co. received bids for 
col4 storage and warehouse pullaes. a 

SSOCS. g 


Perez & A , 314 Audubon Bidg., ! 
Orleans, Archts. 

FAYETTE—L. A. Sons, Inc 
lan addition to pac Ris Plant in East City 


imits of Lafayette Bowen and D. J. 
O'Rourke & Eugenia py FB, Assocs., 314 S. 
Bucharan St. Archt. 

LAKE CHARLES—Lone Star Cement Co. 
let contract to Wals Constr. Co. of New York 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in November 1955 
92 
rst Eleven Months of 1955 
1,150 
First Eleven Months of 1954 
1.251 


Fi 











and F. Milier & Sons, Inc., Box 921, Lake 


Charies, for cement plant. 

NEW ORLEANS~—-Baroid Seles Divaten of 
National Lead Co., Richards Bid let con- 
tract to Keller Constr. Corp., aim St., 


at $202,178 for new wharf foundation for 
warehouse building at Industrial Canal Turn- 
ing Basin. 

YEW ORLEANS—Bryce E. Dresseis & Co., 
2211 Canal St., receiv bids for sales, serv- 
ice and warehouse building, 7000 Washing- 

Maritime 


ron we. a bert Cummins, 315 
Id 

N iw ORLEANS—Flintkote Co., 4500 N. 
Galvez St., receiv bids for replacement 


building, to be placed over another existing 
ae at New Orleans plant. 

NEW KLEANS—Royal Carpet Cleaning 
Co, let fh. — to E. B. Ludwig Constr. Co., 
$01 Jefferson Highway, for new plant at 3620 
Robertson St.. Jefferson Parish. E. B. Lud- 
wig. ae Jefferson Highway, New Orleans, 


“NEW ORLEANS—Standard Brands, Inc., 
550) Chef Menteur Highway, received bids 
for addition to warehouse building. 

OAK GROVE—Northeast-Louisiana Power 
Co-operative received bids for office building. 
eae =. —- 414 Louisville Ave., Monroe, 
La 

wAY VILLE — Mayor of Rayvilie received 
bid from W. C. Salley, Box 24, Monroe, La. 





at $148,675 for new industrial building. 


Riv- 
ers & Hever, Ouachita National Bank Bidg., 
Monroe, La.. Archts 

MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. let contract to Baltimore 
Coatractors, Inc., 711 S. Central Ave., Balti- 

at $52,000, for laboratory cupolas, 
5005 Holabird Ave. 

BALTIMORE—Baltimore & Ohio Betreed 
let contract to Lacchi ane so 223 Mary- 
land Ave., for restaurant bid 

BALTIMORE—Baltimore ry ‘Ohio R.R. let 
contract to Steiner Const. rp ane., BL 
Merylend Ave., for office sualiding Locust 
Point, Engineering pen. 11-26. 

BALTIMORE-— Railroad, Engineer- 
ing Dept., received bids for office and storage 
building at Yard B, Mt. Clare Shops. 

BALTIMORE Baugh Comeles ©. P. J. 
Prosser, presidezt, 2) S. Calvert St.—plant 
at Clinton St. & Mertens Ave. plan new 
administration ty 

BALTIMORE—C Telephone Co., Tel- 
epnone Bidg., received bids for Catonsville 
dial center, 14 Bloomsbury Ave. baer x 
Fisher, 103° W. a, yor Archt: 

ALTIMORE—The Elite ‘Laundry let con- 
tract to Colwill oo Sy Co., Ine, 
$59,500 i addi. 


land Ave.. Baltimore 18, at 
tion to laundry . 1920 Clifton y= Jamison & 
Marcks ulberry St.. Archts. 

BALTI IMORE —- The Harkins Corp. plans 
office, 204 St. Paul St. Tyler, Ketcham & 
Myers, wie Park Ave., Archts. 

ALTIMORE— Henry A. Knott, 2406 Green- 
mount a Baltimore 18, plans warehouse 
at ae By: ‘inns Falls Parkway, estimated to 
cost 

_ BALTIMORE— Meadow Gold Ice Cream 

, received bids for cold 
. 2129 St. Paul St. 
Baltimore 18, 


BALTIMORE—Western Electric Co., 
Broening Highway, 
dated Eng — 
Baltimore 2 2, 
manufacturin 

bo 


2500 
at woes to Consoli- 
te E. Franklin St., 
145 000 for alterations to 
*bullding 
Itimore © ircoll Co., Inc., John 
Enesitte heft, Jr., president, Mathews 
Baltimore, plans to construct new plant 
on "20 acres of land on Montevideo & 
B. & O. R.R. near Dorsey, Howard County. 
SILVER SPRING—Vitro Laboratories, a 
division of Vitro Corporation of America, 
New York, to ye ea »),000 laboratory near 
Silver Spring riton Ward, Jr., 


presi- 
ent. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ACME- el Carolina Corp. let contract 
to McKoy 


a hy Co., Greenville, 5. C 
for Phase a 

HA Campbell’ s Cleaners re- 
cures bids for building. R. Edwin Wlison, 


CHARLOTTE — Fleming Specialty Co 
contract to Goede Constr, Co. at $42,400 for 
warehouse. James A. Malcolm, Archt. 

GASTONIA Rex Mills, Inc., Gastonia, re 
ceived ee for addition to mill building. 
Robert & C Assocs. r St... 
Atlanta, Ga, "Archts. -Engrs. 

RED 8S NGS — Lumbee River Electric 
Membership Corp. received bid of $84,006 
from ©. R. Allen & Son, Fayetteville, for 
alterations and additions to headquarters 
buildin 

SALISBCRY— American Moistening Co... 
Providence, RK, L., to construct plant on 100- 
acre tract at Cleveland, near Salisbury 


let 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA~—. Hercules gS - ement Co., 
ne.. a newly formed com plans $2.- 


000. 600 cement plant in Mayes C Sealy, Okla 
near Tulsa 


(Continued on next page) 








GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc 


METALPLAT 


Phone 


59-5401 





and Cadmium Platins 


E A) 757 N. 44th St 
» Birmingham, Ala 











” NasHV ILLE BRID 


NASHVILLE | 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


Continued from Page 15) to ee J maps Box 424, Waco, for Webster bids fo. central storage room and garage 
ling, N. Main St addition 
SOUTH CAROLINA BIG SPE RING Big Spring Herald pians HONDO dina Electric Corp., _Inc., 
SOUTH ¢ PAROLINA Chesnee Telephone ne wpe ‘pel plant t. Donald R. Goss, 707 Mc- plans war house and office building. R. M 
pat eived bids for Proj. SC 515 8 3 an Angelo, Archt Ayres, 342 W. Woodlawn Ave., Laurel 
BIG SPRING. Cosden Petroleum Corp Heights Station, San Antonio, Archts 
CHARL ESTON — Professional Bldg. Inc., Plans $12 1dministration building. Ben- HOUSTON—Joskes Div, of Allied Stores, 
om R n Constr. Co. at m. 7 ompson & Nash, 303 W. 12th St., Big 401 Fifth Ax*. New York, let contract to 
tm ©) for professional b iding, Ashley Ave a ws Geo. A. Fulkhc Co., Gibraltar Life Bidg., 
E. Constantine, Charles 3 ComPt S yt Landsman Realty Co.. patias | for warehouse on Mykawa Road. 
+ Landsman, president, scares Bartlett Cocke, 3501 Broadway, San Antonio, 
CHESNEE thesnee Telephone Co. plans bids # ce g VM mg A200 block S.  Aarcht 
ral telephone project, known as Proj. S OS pence : rr % 136 E. Elmview HOUSTON —Crockett Properties, Inc., re- 
. . re "i ceived bid from Cando Constr. Co., Box 
“GREENVILLE » McPherson Co. re, DALL See ee nk Sone’ Dallas, 14226, at $232,000 for office building and _in- 
eived bid Lap .¢ : at $66,901 7 ae lng ding to house district @uStria. plant, S.W. cor, 12th St. & Ella 
f is and alte is to bullding vl td ~~ é ened Dr. J. Hayle Smyth, 2422 Rice Bivd., Archt. 
SPARTANBURG» ico) Co., manufa ¢ rs for its Machinery & Systems “‘woOUSTON—Houston Lighting & Power 
irers of plumbing fixtures . rt V. Kol a Expressway & Manderville Road. C®..!et contract to American Constr. Co. at 
e s. Kohler, Wis.. plans pottery plant; &f" sampler’ president of Carrier Corp, $232.833 for Katy Road Service Center 
Ost $5,000, 00 eee ae teed” geen ee 10310 Old Katy Road 
George H. Dahl, Dallas, Archt ep May = 
; , : HOUSTON Owl Foto Service. 2208 Brazos 
TENNESSEE ,DALLAS—Daltex Optical Co., 1400 Dragon st let contract to Rose Constructors, 9100 
KNOXVILLE—-Cloverleaf Corp. let con- i, Tce —e 3 2 srom ‘nab me shen Memorial Dr.. at $51,630 for addition to 
to Decker & Merrym Box 5233, Foun — as 1 ~ a buildin len | 3 ‘og 
> Tenn for office ‘bul kk tin £ Lindsay — 1 N M AOR, Meadows 31dg.. Bldg. yo Sigaecounes te 
Daylight Bidg., Knoxville ay : . = . HOUSTON—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
‘ ‘. DALLAS—Dukaine ow 119 hag fo * 721 Liberty Road, Houston, let contract to 
“KNOXVILLE Gulf Refining Co. plans ee et contract to Winston “A. ;olwell. Manhattan Constr. Co., 1811 Crawford St., 
$1 line distribution terminal he Dyer St. Dallas, at 900.980 for hed at $71,368 for factory building addition, 7201 
ME wrhis Delta Chemical let contract to Dullding at 9335 Gaston Parkway. George . Liberty Road. Maurice & Charles F. Sul- 
g for factory and warehouse, Hall **“ rds WHA Cochran St allas, Art ht. ivan, 3901 Travis St.. Archts 
Archts DALLAS-—-Powell Printing Co., 1608 Wood HOUSTON—Schlumberger Well Surveying 
ME MPHIS—F. L. Saino Mtg Co, received St., received bid from Chas. S. Munn Con- Corp jet contract to The Austin Co., 1000 
bids for warehouse and office bul Tding Wise- struction Co., 5319 Junius St., at $76,627 for jy M Bidg. at approx. $89,000 for ware- 
man & Bland, Archts graphic arts building. Thomas, Jameson & house 5000 Gulf Freeway 
Pee ee, LE joard of Publication of the Merrill, 820 E H irwood St... Archts HOUSTON—Triangle "Refineries. Inc.. re- 
the huret Lr Nashville, let con DALLAS—United Warehouse, Inc 2815 ceived bids for office building addition, "2600 
t to '\ & Sons, 1119 Laurel St Main St received bid from Schwarz Constr. Nottingham. W. F. Wisdom, 1315 Bell Ave., 
iding. Hart vree and & Roberts, Co., 1608 Browder St., at $95,982 for ware fbouston Archts : 
qt rd National Bank Bidg.. Archts house building IRVING—Lone Star Gas C 
ae =i ee NG- » § s Co., Jackson & 
EL PASO — Mountain States Telephone & pwarwood Sts., Dallas. let contract to Noel 
TEXAS Telegraph Co.. El Paso, let contract to C. R : ¢ : . : 
~ Pate Mi St.. at $100,000 f Smith, 207 E, Chambers, Cleburne, for bulld- 
ABILENE — Borden Milk Co., c/o Sam Hill, Bagwell, 2115 E. Missouri St. at e pin ing. Smith & Warder, 405 W.' Jefferson, 
Manager, Abilene, plans milk plant to cost Dullding remodeling. Monroe, Light & Rig- Grong prairie. Archt 
approx. $350,000 gins, 827 E. Yandeil Bivd., El Paso, Archts. KILLEEN—Mid-Texas Telephone Co. re 
AUSTIN...Austin Meat Co.. c/o Raymond & FORT WORTH-—T. W. Painter, Wilcox ceived bid from Ed Johnson. Box 424, Waco, 
Knippa, Sth & Alien Sts.. plan to con Jet Services, Inc ylans warehouse at at $141,894 for dial building—REA Proj. 
I 


xt ples Fehr & Granger, 502 E. Sth 1400 E. Berry St. Wilson & Patterson & 597-A, San Antonio 
Assocs... 601 Bailey St., Fort Worth, Archts MARFA—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
Tt. ‘ d St., Dallas, let contract phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received (Continued on page 61) 
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|TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
Pa , = ee “Under the Skyline 
of Dallas" 


the new home of 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


For information about the Trinity Industria! 
District see your real estate broker or . . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
401 Devis Bidg., Delies, RI-6552 
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[AL ADVANTAGE, TOO! 


“The St. Petersburg area is classified as a Class 11! area by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, meaning that a surplus of qualified workers in every 
category can be found here. Our active file numbers approximately 4,000 
qualified workers seeking employment through this office within the past 30 
days; the new applicants seeking the advantages of living in St. Petersburg 
number well over 1,000 per month for the last 18 months; and approxi- 
mately 500 high school students entering the labor market each year.” 


Robert C. Simmons, Local Office Manager 
FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


BABCOCK - WACOX 


“| have personally flown over these entire United States and have found no 
place that, from my plane, looks more beautiful than St. Petersburg, or 
that offers more combined advantages for working and living. This climate 
provides our employees with opportunity to enjoy a better balance between 
work and play. Most of us are hard core lovers of sun and recreation. Why 
not build the pliant in a climate where our employees can spend their 
non-working hours in healthful relaxation and play? 

We have also carefully investigated the elements of cost and climate for 
business growth. Our purchasing agent visited here for approximately one 
month, and submitted a most comprehensive report covering his findings 
While potential suppliers are not as plentiful as they are in our Philadelphia 
area, we could find no serious obstacles from the standpoint of supply.’ 


R. T. Sheen, President 
MILTON-ROY COMPANY 


CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘One of the most important reasons we decided on St. Petersburg, was 
the genuine interest on the part of everyone plus the zeal of your 
Chamber of Commerce to have Allstate move into this very attractive 
and prospering community 

The business factors which influenced our choice of St. Petersburg 
included central location, fine transportation, the bright prospects for a 
continuing well-balanced increase in industrial and commercial growth, 
excellent school, church and shopping facilities, and the numerous recrea- 
tional and cultural activities available.’ 
Judson C. Branch, Senior Vice President 
ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
' JACK BRYAN, Industrial Director 
ST. PETERSBURG + FLORIDA 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE 
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oom LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





Fruitful Savings? It is obvious, in retrospect, that 
the man who, in 1940, put $10,000 in U. S. Savings 
Bonds was worse off in 1950, when he cashed in his 
bonds, than he was when he made the investment. It 
was not that the contract governing the repayment of 
the bonds with accumulated interest of about 39% had 
been violated. It was that the dollar lost purchasing 
power in excess of the interest paid on the bonds. 

Now if the conviction gains ground that the dollar, 
as a result of wage and fringe demands in highly 
unionized industries, high farm supports and tariff 
protection, will buy less and less, the public attitude 
toward saving through iife insurance, old age retire- 
ment schemes and deposits in savings banks will some 
day undergo a change—with unhappy consequences 
for a privately-owned economy largely financed by 
small savers. 

Security for everyone could become security for no 
one. Inflation may not be a necessary consequence of 
full employment; but a com- 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


pect for favorable action, according to Mr. Packard, 
with other possibilities including Colorado, South Caro- 
lina and New York. So far this year Oklahoma has 
been the only state to ask Congress for the amendment. 

The Treasury strongly opposes a ceiling. “With the 
world situation as it is you can’t make tax cuts or im- 
pose limitations that would jeoparidze our defense,” 
says an official. 


Far from Harmful. The New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce News Bulletin recently took a reappraising 
look at Louisiana’s right to work law. 

The purpose of an editorial, ‘“Right-to-Work Law 
Epilogue,” was to examine effects of the law since it 
became effective July 28, 1954, and to try to determine 
whether the fears expressed by those who had opposed 
its passage had come toa pass. The opponents had pre- 
dicted more unemployment, lower pay and an econom- 
ic decline in the state. 

The News Bulletin, among 





bination of full employment, 
monopolistic union power, 
comprehensive social security 
and Government handouts for 
other sectors of the economy 
certainly builds up inflation- 
ary pressures. 


Tax Ceiling. Drive for a 
ceiling on Federal income tax- 
es picks up speed 

The Western Tax Council, 
formed in 1939 for the sole 
purpose of getting an amend- 
ment to the Constitution 





The man who pretends to know all of the 
answers must expect to be laughed at 


by one who knows some of them. 


other things, reported: Aver- 
age hourly wages have in- 
creased from $1.58 to $1.67. 
Average weekly wages have 
increased $4.58. Non-agricul- 
tural employment in Louisi- 
ana has grown from 695,800 
in September, 1954, to 699,- 
600 in 1955. 

Summing up the situation 
in much less emotional terms 
than opponents of the law pre- 
viously expressed themselves, 
the Chamber bulletin con- 
cluded: 








which would place a 25% 

ceiling on Federal rates, is readying a drive for needed 
additiona! support. Frank Packard, executive vice 
president of the 8,000-member W.T.C., claims 30 state 
legislatures have already approved proposals request- 
ing Congress to submit such an amendment to the 
states for ratification. When 32 states ask Congress 
for an amendment, the proposal has to be submitted to 
all states, with three-fourths of them needed for ac- 
ceptance. 

The Arizona legislature is the likeliest present pros- 





“While it is not to be in- 
ferred that these improvements are the result of our 
‘Right-to-Work’. law, they should allay the fears of 
those who said they expected more unemployment, 
lower pay and the economic decline of our state to 
follow its enactment.” , 

The experience of Louisiana under the law should 
refute the arguments of those who contend that guar- 
anteeing the right to work to all individuals invites 
calamity. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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S STH 


SOMEBODY 
GOOFED! 


T'S ACOMMON MISTAKE but certainly the 

sign painter should know better. The word 
“RAILROAD” should be “RAILWAY,” for our 
correct name is Southern Railway System. Yet it’s 
surprising how many of our good friends and 
neighbors refer to us as Southern Railroad System. 
















Not that it really matters. Railroad or Railway, 
we're still the Southern that “serves the South” 
—not only as an agency of transportation, but 
as a job provider, taxpayer and customer, too. 














And because what you say about us—not what 
you call us—is what counts, we'll go right on 
doing everything we can to make you pleased 
with and proud of the railway that means so 
much to all who live and work in the Southland. 
Make no mistake about that! 


Horry A, Wego 
President 
































‘SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


Automation. During the depression of the thirties, 
many economists, taking a static view of things, held 
that our technological frontiers had substantially van- 
ished. Stagnation theories were the order of the day. 
They spun out at length the urgent new measures 
which must be taken to lift consumption, to fill in for 
investment opportunities which no longer existed; in 
short, to counteract the deadly economic anemia. 

Today we are caught in the opposite fear. Consump- 
tion is held likely to falter because automatic machines 
do not go shopping around. The urgency is now for a 
host of new measures to counteract the impact of our 
latest technological outburst. 

If automation is the vast revolution which some 
claim it to be, it ought to be welcomed with noisy 
hallelujahs as the definitive nail in the coffin of the 

ee F defeatist theories, instead of with anxieties at least 
(h \ i ; as great as when it was considered technology was no 


3 ¥ 3 as longer with us. 


¥, / 4 S 
Ware “trio”? 


Investigation and Legislation. The Congressional 
right to investigate is a legal right in the sense that it 
Stonega Coke and Coal Company derives from the Congressional lawmaking function. 
The question immediately arises, What has Commu- 
nism in the theatre, or in unions, or in education, got to 
do with the making of laws? 

The answer is not that Congress will likely pass a 
law dealing specifically with Communism in the thea- 
tre as a result of a committee inquiry. It is, rather, that 
for Congress to be able to pass sensible laws regarding 
the Communist conspiracy in this country, it is well 


for Congress to take, as f ssible, the meas 
Page Coal and Coke Company or Congress to take, as far as possible, the measure 


of that conspiracy in all its manifestations. 
Crozer Coal and Land Company The connection between investigation and legisla- 


tion evokes little protest in other matters of Federal 
interest. There are few outcries that Corgress is over- 
stepping its bounds when it looks into business mer- 


x,ers or farm prices or, for that matter, organized 
crime. If it is granted that the Government has a right 


PREMIUM ANTHRACITES to protect itself from subversion, then the right of 
‘ Congress to investigate Communism cannot logically 
Products of Jeddo-Highland Coal Company mae ato . ° 
Hazle Brook—Raven Run 


Higher Farmers’ Income. There's a pretty de- 
termined effort afoot to convince the farmer he’s doing 
Genco Anthracites & Bituminous Coals a lot of suffering because of the flexible price support 


system. 
The campaigners are spreading about the country- 
G e n e ra | Cc o © | | C 0 m p a n y side, in vast numbers, a delayed-action statistic due 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. | to go off in next year’s election. 
SUBSIDIARY SALES COMPANY— EASTERN COAL & COKE COMPANY So, maybe it would be a good idea to appraise the 
Cable Address: GENCO statistic. Like all good propaganda material, it’s very 
4 Bronches > simple: Since 1947, the campaigners say, over-al! in- 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. | Come has dropped 30 per cent. us 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND IRWIN, PA. Unfortunately, the campaigners are underestimating 
NEW YORK NORFOLK (Continued on page 22) 
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Safety-Beam used with 
steel guard posts on trestle 
bridge in Georgia. A wider 
roadway was obtained by 
attaching guard posts to 
concrete blocks outside the 
bridge proper. 





Safety-Beam, Bethlehem’s strong yet light-weight 
beam guard rail, is giving effective protection to 
motorists on many rural highway bridges. Safety- 
Beam is well-suited to this use for the following 
reasons: 


PERMITS WIDER ROADWAYS — Replacing bulky con- 
crete or wooden railings with Safety-Beam guard 
rail makes a narrow bridge roadway wider and 
safer. On beam bridges, may be attached to 
the edge of the roadway slab, making the entire 
bridge width available for traffic. 


PROTECTS TRUSS MEMBERS — In through-truss 
bridges, Safety-Beam offers protection to the main 
members of the truss from the impact of heavy 
vehicles. And because Safety-Beam guard rail 
occupies so little space, there is no material reduction 
in the width of the road ay. 
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Many rural bridges given Safety-Beam protection 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Safety-Beam guard rail 
used on approach span and 
bridge in Conway County, 
Arkansas. The beam pro- 
tects bridge members as 
well as motorists 






















LIGHT IN WEIGHT—The fact that Safety-Beam 
weighs so little in comparison with other types of 
rail of equal strength means less weight for bridge 
structures to support. 


PROVIDES SAFE APPROACH—A safe approach to 
bridges is provided by extending Safety-Beam guard 
rail beyond the ends of the bridge. The rail gradually 
funnels traffic from the highway onto the bridge. 


For use on bridges, Safety-Beam guard rail is sup- 
plied in 12-ft, 6-in. sections to fit a post spacing of 
6 ft, 3 in. Safety-Beam is readily installed, and can 
be used with any type of bridge. Its location above 
the bridge deck is generally the same as its height 
above the shoulder line in highway construction. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 





FOR YEARS KINGSKRAFT HAS BEEN PRO- 
VIDING BINDERS FOR MANUALS, PRICE LISTS 
AND DISTRIBUTOR CATALOGS, AS WELL AS 
COVERS FOR PERMANENTLY BOUND CATA- 
LOGS. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR DURABILITY, 
VALUE, EXCELLENCE IN MATERIALS AND SERV- 
ICE, SIMPLY LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO SUPPLY 
SAMPLES AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
SUIT YOUR NEEDS. 


KINGSKRAFT DIVISION . 
KINGSPORT PRESS, Incorporated 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 20) 


the intelligence of the farmers. It needs only a mo- 
ment’s reflection for the average farmer to realize that, 
regardless of the statistic, his lot has improved. 

He knows that increasing productivity, due to mech- 
anization, has resulted in a drop in the farm popula- 
tion. On a per capita basis, the farmer's income from 
all sources has increased 16 per cent in the last seven 
years. 

Since 1932, about 10 million persons have left farms. 
But they’re not displaced persons. They’ve reestab- 
lished themselves in the cities and are also enjoying 
prosperity. 


Productivity and Wages. In 1930-31, wholesale 
prices stood at approximately the same level as in 
1840, or 90 years before. Yet, in the same 90-year pe- 
riod, average wage rates increased by approximately 
700 per cent. This is a phenomenal and little known 
fact. No law was responsible. 

During the 90-year period there was no national 
minimum wage fixing and little social legisliation. It 
was the competition in the goods market which helped 
to keep prices down, and it was the rivalry among 
employers for scarce labor which drove wage rates up 
and up. Yet in spite of this dramatic performance of a 
free economy, and despite the fact most employees now 
earn more than the legal minimum, the view persists 
that somehow government must help raise wages. 

The only sound way to raise wages is to increase 
real prosperity by increasing the rate at which we 
convert work and raw materials into useful goods 
and services. This is not theory. It is a truth already 
dramatically demonstrated in this country. 

Meanwhile real wages, adjusted to increases in the 
cost of living, are three times as high as in 1900. 

It would thus appear that if we can maintain a 
steady growth in productivity, attempts to legislate pay 
increases are unnecessary. 


Air Conditioning. A report on air-conditioning as 
a factor in electric production was made by C. A. 
Tatum, Jr., President of Dallas Power and Light. 
He said the electric power industry's air-conditioning 
load is expected to exceed 55 million kilowatts by 1963, 
more than five times last year’s 10-million-kilowatt 
total. He saw the increase in air-conditioning as a 
favorable factor for utilities whose peak demand is in 
the winter. He noted that a one-horsepower air-con- 
ditioner used for 1,000 hours a year will boost the 
average residential customer's annual use of electricity 
29 per cent, and not require the company to add to its 
generating capacity. 

This suggests the time in the near future—perhaps 
by 1956—when the summer electric load may exceed 
the traditional winter peak output. 
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ONE 5-HP GRAVELY TRACTOR POWERS 21 TOOLS 


With manpower scarce and maintenance costs rising, there is only one 
solution to the maintenance problem—POWER! 


With one man and Gravely Equipment you do the same maintenance 
job that usually takes eight men! 


Figure the savings yourself! No investment in one-job tools—from 
mowing to removing snow, the powerful Gravely and its seasonally se- 
lected attachments will do your maintenance jobs faster and better—all 


year long! 
NEW...3 Job Geared Models 
With Ground Speeds to Fit Your Job! 


Now Gravely gives you three models, job-geared to the 
maximum speed needed for your job! 


~S 
Ash about the New Gravely - 
~~ 7 LS—geared to a ground speed maximum of 2 MPH. Best 
‘ for heavy duty jobs where power is more important than 
speed. 


Li—geared to a maximum of 3 MPH. Best all-around 
tractor—geared low for power, but fast enough to turn 
in a good mowing speed. 


LH—the Hi-Speed Tractor, best for fast mowing, jobs 
where time and production are most important. 


REQUEST a demonstration today—now .. . a Gravely 
for ANY job! 


NEW SELF-STARTER OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Send for Your FREE Copy of 
‘POWER vs. DRUDGERY'’’-the Complete GRAVELY CATALOG 


° GRAVELY TRACTORS, Inc. 


BOX 53 hoa DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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Aluminum grating now only slightly higher 


than conventional steel gratings 


Borden, through many years of plant production 
control, can now produce aluminum floor gratings by 
the same commercial methods used for ordinary steel 
gratings. Thus the ultimate in-place cost is orly 
slightly higher than that of conventional gratings. 


Write for complete 
nformation on BORDEN 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.: 


854 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, WN. J. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J 


Once installed, the floor gratings need never be 
painted and have all the advantages inherent to 
aluminum—which includes corrosion resistance, spark- 
proof and light weight. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me BORDEN Catalog 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY NAME 

ST. AND NO. 

CITY AND STATE 
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"W bat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’’ 


A Pledge From Your New Publisher 


Ouvr assumption of the management of the RecorpD next month is to us somewhat like adopt- 


ing the child of a close friend. Certainly we feel a great responsibility to the parents as well as to 
the child. 


To you who have supported the Recorp for many decades we sincerely pledge our maximum 
effort. The basic objective of the publication will continue to be the industrial development of the 
South. We plan to retain the Recorp’s best features while injecting new ideas designed to en- 
hance its value to readers and advertisers. 


With your continued cooperation, we are confident that we can develop here in the South one 
of the nation’s finest business publications. These are just a few reasons we are so optimistic: 


1. The Record is First: Established in 1882, the Recorp is literally the South's first business 
magazine. In fact few business media anywhere can equa! the Recorp’s 73 years of continuous 
publication. Having operated through three major wars and several serious depressions, it offers un- 
matched stability and continuity of interest. Some subscribers have received the RECORD 
for 40 years! 


2. The Record is Official: Beginning with the January issue the Recorp will become the offi- 
cial publication of the Southern Association of Science and Industry, the South's foremost de- 
velopment agency. Supported by the region’s leading business firms, educational and _ sci- 
entific institutions, SASI serves as an official advizory group to the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence. The proceedings of many important activities will be carried exclusively in the Recorp. 


3. The Recorp is Dynamic: The Recorp will not follow the progress of the South but will 
lead it! An active research department will be an important part of our organization, and we 
will place heavy emphasis on expansion trends, product and process development, and market 
analysis. Our scientific approach will assure that the Recorp, first in the South’s history, will also 
be first in the South’s future. 


These may be ambitious goals, but they are not unrealistic. They apply equally to the BLUE 
BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS which we have also acquired. We earnestly hope that we 
will merit your continued support in these undertakings. 


H. McKINLEY CONWAY, JR., Publisher 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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Is There A Farm Problem? 


By Caldwell R. Walker 
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Viewed With Complacency 


The optimist of today does not believe 
that today’s farmer is vulnerable to the 
same type of calamity that befell him 
in the twenties, chiefly because his finan- 
cial position is so much stronger. While 
mortgage debt is at an all-time high, 
and farm borrowings make up a good 
portion of the total, no farms are going 
on the block for lack of funds to service 


the mortgages, and farmers as a wnole 
are today heavy purchasers of all com- 
modities that are being turned out by 
business in general. 

In other words, it is the belief of to- 
day's optimists that, despite some decline 
in income, the farmer still sits high with 
respect to standards of life, free from 
financial stringency to say nothing of ac- 
tual need. Such income decline as has 
occurred, they believe, is normal and 
should be allowed to continue until mar- 
ginal farms have been reduced to the 
point where supply will no more than 
meet demand. 


Viewed Factually 


So far as the Southern business man 
is concerned, it is not necessary for him 
to take sides with either view. As stated 
earlier, it is doubtful if either can present 
a clinching argument. 

For the Southern business 
Southern farmer is not a problem but 
an opportunity. This is true even if it 
were proved that Southern farming faces 
serious problems. 

The Southern farmer provides a large 
chunk of the market for which Southern 
business men compete. The Southern 
farmer also is the chief element in the 
pool of labor upon which Southern busi- 
ness men must rely with an eye to pres- 
ent and future expansion. 

The whole thing creates a kind of circle 

far from the vicious type usually envis- 
aged. The farmer earns income, buys 
the products of industry, and as income 
falls seeks employment in newly estab- 
lished industrial plants where additional 
income makes possible the purchase of 
newly created output. 


man the 


Opportunity Persists 
In good times or bad this Southern 
opportunity continues to be the bright- 
est hope of Southern industrialists. In the 
rest of the country similar opportunity 
exists but it is most promising in the 
South because too many Southern farm- 
ers are still trying to make their farms 
pay more income than is economically 
practical. . 

Price supports have come, and with 
them burd¢ i1some carryovers of all types 
of farm crops. They may stay or they 
may go, but in neither instance will a 
solution to the so-called farm problem 
have been found. The present situation, 
if perilous, is admittedly far less so than 
in the highly heralded twenties. The 
reason is that industry has reached out 
into the farmlands and allocated fac- 
tories to sop up surplus farm labor. 

This process is continuing today and 
if it progresses swiftly enough there are 
few who will be able to find sufficient 
basis to view the farm situation with 
alarm. 

Along with Atomic threat, the farm 
situation points out to capitalists, clearly 
and unquestionably, that the soundest 
sites for plant location are not in the 
already teeming centers of industry but 
in the farm belt where both markets and 
essential resources are at hand. 

And the farmers will love it. 
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New Minimum Wage Rate Problem 
Requires Attention to Labor Costs 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


_- new Wage-Hour minimum of $1 
an hour which becomes effective for 
businesses engaged in interstate com- 
merce, on March 1, 1956, will mean pay 
and price problems for many Southern 
employers. To avoid serious transitional 
problems, employers will have to know 
how to make the right moves. 

It has been estimated that the increase 
to the $1 minimum means a rise of 33 1/3 
per cent from the present minimum of 
75 cents an hour. It will provide wage 
rises to 2.0 million factory workers, of 
which over one-half are in the South. But 
in addition, the increase in minimum pay 
will have far-reaching indirect effects on 
wages and salary scales in retail and 
other service trades not covered by the 
Federal minimum wage law. In 
where factory workers will receive a 
wage rise of as much as 25 cents an hour, 
on March 1, under the wage-hour law, 
persons employed in retail and service 
establishments are likely to become rest- 
less, and turnover in such jobs is likely 
to increase sharply, unless similar pay 
boosts are granted in those lines. This 
would be particularly true in cities 
where labor is in tight supply, and where 
factories are having difficulty recruiting 
new workers. 


cities 


The pay boosts to factory workers in 
the South will go mostly to those in the 
textile, home furnishings, and wood 
products industries, particularly to 
trainees, learners, etc. In some of these 
industries, employers will have difficulty 
passing along the costs of new pay rises 
to their customers, owing to keen com- 
petition. Eventually, of course, such a 
substantial wage rise will be reflected in 
the cost of goods sold at the retail level, 
unless the use of labor-saving equipment 
can offset part of tehe increase in costs. 

In any event, it seems likely that em- 
ployers will have to decide, over the next 
few months, how much of the rise in 
labor costs can be absorbed, and how 
much they will be able to pass along to 
their customers in the form 
rises. 


of price 


The impact of the boost in minimum 
wage rates on other industries is likely 
to be an important inflationary factor 
next year. For whenever the pay of low 
wage workers is increased, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers seek to maintain the 
differential which they enjoy over un- 
skilled workers. This means that unions 
representing workers receiving $1.25 to 
$2 an hour in many mass production in- 


dustries will seek larger increases than 
they would normally ask for next year, 
under the theory of job evaluation. This 
theory holds that there should be a 
carefully determined spread between 
workers at the bottom of the pay scale 
and those at higher levels of the income 
ladder, based on skill and other factors. 

Of course, in industries where long 
term contracts have been signed, as in 
the automobile industry, unions will not 
be in a position to demand any new wage 
rise in 1956. But unions in the steel in- 
dustry and other industries are expected 
to demand a large pay boost, along with 
some form of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits to be financed by the 
employer. 

Employers facing boosts in the pay of 
their workers to $1 an hour should at- 
tempt to familiarize themselves with the 
special provisions under the Wage-Hour 
law, under which sub-minimum rates 
may be paid to handicapped workers, ap- 
prentices and learners. Many employers 
have not taken advantage of these pro- 
visions in the past, but if the impact of 
the new wage boost is severe, they may 
want to curtail the full effect of the pay 
rise, by seeking to exempt certain 
workers. 

In every case where sub-minimum pay 
is to be continued after March 1, permis- 
sion of the Wage-Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor is required. A spe- 
cial certificate must be filled out in each 
Requirements of the Wage-Hour 
Division vary, depending on the type of 
exemption sought. Hence the employer 
should seek to familiarize himself with 
the regulations as soon as possible. 


case 


Certificates covering learners are ob- 
tainable where the employer is unable to 
obtain experienced workers in jobs re- 
quiring a substantial training period, 
that is, from four to twelve weeks. To 
obtain approval of an application, it 
should state what unsuccessful steps 
were taken to hire experienced workers, 
before the employer determined to hire 
and train learners. A description of the 
jobs covered by the application is also 
necessary. The employer must also post 
a notice in any department where he 
intends to use learners at sub-minimum 
rates, announcing that he has asked for 
a special learner certificate. In some 
cases, special regulations covering learn- 
ers in certain industries are issued by 
the Wage-Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the employer, of 
course, must comply with these rules. 
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The forms to be filled out by each com- 
pany are issued by the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion’s regional offices. 

Obtaining learner certificates from the 
Division is actually simplified where the 
division has already issued regulations 
covering a specific industry. Hence, the 
employer should always attempt to find 
out in advance whether regulations cov- 
ering his industry have been issued. If 
they have not, it may be advisable to 
request hearings by the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator, so that regulations may be 
issued covering learners in that indus- 
try. Following the issuance of such regu- 
lations, employers may request a hear- 
ing, or file a protest. 

A special type of learner, the student- 
learner, also offers employers an oppor- 
tunity to hire labor paid sub-minimum 
rates. Student-learners are part-time 
workers who are participating in a voca- 
tional training program approved by the 
State or by any accredited educational in- 
stitution. In this case, the training pro- 
vided by the employer is supplemented 
by technical courses given by a school 
or university. The sub-minimum wages 
permitted average about four-fifths of 
the minimum wage. 

Approval of hiring apprentices at sub- 
minimum rates can be obtained if the 
employer follows,a detailed procedure 
The state apprenticeship council must 
be notified of the conditions of employ- 
ment. Where there is no state appren- 
ticeship council, the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship of the Department of Labor 
must be given the necessary data about 
the jobs to be filled by apprentices. An 
apprenticeship agreement covering the 
individual apprentices must be approved 
by either of these bodies. This is regard- 
ed as a permit, good for 
ninety must obtain 
approval of a certificate from the Wage- 


temporary 
days. The employer 
Hour Division, to continue sub-minimum 
payments for a longer period 
The Wage-Hour division has 
rules covering apprenticeship program 
Its definition of a skilled trade excludes 
clerical, managerial, professional or sell 
ing jobs. In general, an apprenticeshiy; 
program requires employment in a 
skilled trade for at least 4,000 hours 
Supplemental classroom or study courses 
totaling at least 144 hours a year must 
also be provided. Wages paid apprentices 
should average at least one-half of the 
skilled workers’ regular rate, with a 
gradual rise usually taking place during 
the period of the apprenticeship. Th« 
skills taught should be sufficiently broad 
so that the worker would be able to ap- 
ply his skill in other plants in the same 
indusiry. Finally, where the plant is rep- 
resented by a union, the latter must be 
notified of the apprenticeship agreement 
Another class of workers to whom 
sub-minimum rates may be paid is the 
handicapped worker. This means work- 
ers so old that their performance is im- 
paired, as well as workers suffering from 
a specific physical or mental disability 
Certificates covering such workers are 
issued by the department and are good 
for one year, The handicapped worker 
must sign the application. An accurate 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 27) 
description of the handicap must be sub- 
mitted by the employer. In some cases, 
where the handicap is not easily de- 
scribed, or may be open to question, it 
may be advisable to get a doctor to sup- 
ply a medical certificate of his diagnosis 
in the case. 

Handicapped workers may not be paid 
less than 75 per cent of the minimum, 
but it usually is better to propose a rate 
closer than that to the minimum. In 
piece rate operations, the full piece-work 
rate usually applies, even in the case of 
handicapped workers. 

Certificates are not granted for sub- 
minimum rates for workers with disabil- 
ities, where the impairment of function 
is temporary, or where the handicapped 
worker has a rare or unusual skill which 
is not affected by his disabiiity. Further- 
more, to cite a worker's age alone as 
grounds for a sub-minimum rate will not 
be enough; the employer must cite proof 
of a handicap that accompanies age 

It is clear that employers will not be 
ible to derive a great deal of help in 
holding labor costs down by hiring ap- 
prentices, learners and handicapped 
workers. Cost savings realized through 
those channels will usually cover only a 
small proportion of the workers in a 
plant. But often, supplementary benefits 
will be gained through the establishment 
of apprenticeship and learner programs 
A new pool of skills will be created which 
will help to prevent labor shortages 
Furthermore, the employment of handi- 
capped workers is a fine human relations 
policy that will place the employer in a 
good light in his community. 

To meet the problems resulting from 
higher labor costs, the employer will 
have to be alert to use new cost-cutting 
methods 

The employer should give closer at- 
tention to morale factors, so that pro- 
ductivity is improved. It might be well, 
at the time when minimum rates are in- 
creased to $1, for the employer to initiate 
a communications program, under which 
workers would understand the effect of 
the wage boost on competitive condi- 
tions. The employer should consider tell- 
ing his employes that better worker ef- 
fort may be needed in the future, if the 
plant is to meet competition from plants 
in other areas 

Finally, the employer should analyze 
each job covered by a higher minimum 
rate. To what extent can the job be 
mechanized so that labor costs will be 
reduced? Often, the investment required 
for mechanization may be so low that it 
will be advantageous to invest money in 
new methods. This is particularly true 
in the case of materials handling jobs 
Large economies can usually be effected 
by buying lift trucks or other handling 
equipment. Often, whole departments 
can be mechanized at great savings in 
costs. The building of a new one-story 
plant, with straight-line production, will 
often pay for itself in a few years. 

The South is at the cross-roads. With 
labor costs rising rapidly, only a steady 
program of new investments in cost- 
cutting equipment will enable employers 
to meet competition 








Christmas - - 1955 


Christmas 1955, as ever across the 
years, should be a time when men’s 
thoughts turn toward those ideals 
that can make for peace and realiza- 
tion of the finer things for which 
they have been groping through the 
ages. 

There is no better occasion than 
the traditional season of “peace and 
good will” for men to realign them- 
selves with those principles which 
serve as the plumb line of truth and 
justice in the affairs of man. It is 
the season sublime, an appropriate 
time for men to heed the admoni- 
tion given by William Henry Har- 
rison many years ago: 

“The false forget. the foe forgive, 
for .every guest will go and every 
fire burn low and cabin empty 
stand. Forget, forgive, for who may 
say that Christmas day may ever 
come to host or guest again.” 

At the start of the second half 
of the 20th century men may well 
pause at this Yuletide season to re- 
flect upon the progress already 
achieved by humanity ana take in- 
ventory for the struggle that lies 
ahead 

Great advances have been made in 
all lines of endeavor that have to do 
with the material welfare of man- 
kind. Inventive genius and mechan- 
ical skill have marked out an un- 
precedented era of prosperity for 
large segments of the human race 
in our own day. There remains the 
need for further development of the 
spirit of harmony and the exercise 
of good will to match the brilliant 
discoveries and accomplishments in 
the world of science. 

Those discoveries and inventions 
have operated to widen the bounda- 
ries that have hitherto hedged in 
the life of men. They have enlarged 
the horizons of his vision and oblit- 
erated time and space in an un- 
believable manner. With all our 
vaunted intelligence and progress, 
however, we still come back to the 
realization that, as Thomas Carlyle 
said: “This world, after all our sci- 
ence and sciences, is still a miracle; 
wonderful, inscrutable, magical and 
more, to whosoever will think of it.” 

With all its magic and charm the 
world still needs the touch of those 
who are informed and motivated by 


a desire to enlarge and extend the 
spirit of “peace on earth and good 
will toward men” which character- 
izes the Christmas season. 

While much has been done to al- 
leviate the suffering that abounds 
in the world there is yet a great 
task ahead for all those who WILL 
do. As songs of good cheer resound 
during this hallowed season and as 
the coming of the “Prince of Peace” 
is again celebrated.the world con- 
tinues to need the benefiction of His 
presence. 

Have the peoples of the world mis- 
understandings? Have they lost 
their way in the quagmire of inter- 
national bickering, jealousies and 
recriminations? What has become of 
their “will to peace?” As we pro- 
gress away from the holocaust of 
World War II are we in danger of 
forgetting the nightmare of suffer- 
ing it gave to the world? The spec- 
tacle of its bombed-out cities, its 
desolated countrysides and its mul- 
titudes of displaced persons are a 
continuing testimony to the world 
of the need for finding a way for the 
peoples of the nations to live to- 
gether in peace and amity. 

The shadows of wars, past and 
present, hang like a pall over the 
nations. The ideals and aspirations 
of their peoples are stifled by fears 
and uncertainty. The vision of the 
prophet of old who saw the time 
when nations would “beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks” has 
often seemed a “far-off divine 
event,” but one toward which “the 
whole creation” moves with a par- 
ticularly slow, even though a steady, 
march. 

Through application of the prin- 
ciples taught by Him whose coming 
brought hope to the hopeless and 
joy to the sorrowing, mankind looks 
forward to the day when “nation 
shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” Social and economic jus- 
tice is the great end toward which 
we strive, but as the philosopher, 
John Dewey, has said: “Not perfec- 
tion as a final goal, but the ever- 
enduring process of perfecting, ma- 
turing, refining, is the aim in living.” 
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Electronic Computers Have Value 
For Small Companies as Well as Large 


by Eugene J. Benge 


j= electronic computer has possibil- 
ities for small companies as well as for 
the giant corporations. So much pub- 
licity has been given to the “millien dol- 
lar mechanical brains” that the executive 
of a small or medium sized company may 
think that computers are not for him. 
He may be right—but if he is wrong, 
his competitor may get a two to four 
year headstart on him. 

Computers are important manage- 
ment machines, useful in operations re- 
search, engineering calculations and 
market analysis as well as in office data 
processing. Their capacities are prodi- 
gious, their speeds fantastic. For ex- 
ample, a multiplication which might take 
you five minutes with a pencil and paper 
can be done by a computer in a fraction 
of a second. 

Before considering how small com- 
panies can benefit from computers let 
us first outline what they can do 

A computer can 

1. Add, subtract, multiply, divide 

2. Store, and later find, alphabetic and 
numeric information 

3. Compare, select, sort by categories, 
arrange sequentially and collate 

4. Trasfer and store (file) information 

5. Cause imprinting of information 

6. Modify its own instructions for re- 
use 

These are much the operations 
as those performed by office clerks and 
research mathematicians. 

Electronic computers are machines 
which use electric pulses to execute data 


same 


processing operations. A complete sys- 
tem reouires 

Programming 

Input 

Processing 

Storage 

Output 

Let us examine these five components: 
l. Programming. Although a com- 

puter may yield much the same clerical 
result as now, the process of achieving 
that result is very different. Present 
clerical routines must be analyzed in 
minute detail, and rewritten in 
which the computer can 
phase is known as programming. “Pro- 
gramming a general purpose computer 
skilled, time-consuming and costly 
operation Nevertheless, the expected 
savings promise to justify the 
quisition and programming costs 
‘Quoted from Electronic Computers by 
Laubach and Thompson, Harvard Busi- 


steps 
This 


accept 


is a 


ac- 


ness Review, March-April 1955). How- 
ever programming for some of the small- 
er computers can sometimes be learned 
in a few days. 

2. Input. Some medium is required to 
transfer numeric and alphabetic infor- 
mation into the computer. The principal 
media are 

Tabulating (punched) cards 
Perforated tape, or ticket 
Magnetic tape 

Direct wire connections from an 
electric typewriter, bookkeeping 
machine, cash register, or special 
keyboard 

Cards, perforated tape or tickets can 
be made by key punch machines or as a 
by-product of the operation of the other 
machines listed above. Magnetic tape, 
too, can be a similar by-product, but is 
more likely to be created by previous 
operation of the computer. Direct input 
requires some means of checking every- 
thing transmitted to the computer. 

3. Processing. We have previously 
listed the principal mathematical and 
clerical functions which a computer can 
perform. Any requires but a frac- 
tion of a second; indeed, so far it is 
impossible to feed information into a 
computer as fast as it can process that 
information. ‘ 

Programming yields a sequence of in- 
struction steps which the machine is to 
follow, including exceptions to the nor- 


one 


mal handling or the sequence of a mathe- 
matical formula calculation. Sometimes 
these instructions can be stored in the 
machine, requiring only the starter but- 
ton to release them. 

4. Storage. It is possible to store 
magnetically 

a. Program steps, mentioned above 

b. Alphabetic information, such as 
names of customers or inventory 
parts 
Numeric information such as net 
balances, or tables of reference. 

Storage can be either 

a. Internal, as where the program or 
information is on a magnetic drum, or 
core. 

b. External, as where the program or 
information is on magnetic tape, punched 
cards, perforated paper tape, plugboards 
or pinboards. 

5. Output. The usual output of a com- 
puter will be: 

a. Mathematical results, 
registers. 

b. Printed lists, or forms, made by 
an electric typewriter, tabulating 
printer or other machine. 

c. Punched card, perforated paper 
tape or magnetic tape, prepared for later 
use. 

A wide range of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment is available, ranging 
in rentals from a few hundred dollars 
to perhaps thirty thousand dollars per 
month. There similar wide range 
of handling speeds, variety of functions, 
ease of programming, etc. 

It is not true that any 
computer delivers more than any me- 
dium priced computer; nor that the 
lowest rental equipment you can get is 
necessarily the best for your situation 
For example, we have developed an 
efficiency index on thirty computers, ac- 
cording to five quantitative attributes; 

1. Speed of addition 

2. Speed of multiplication 
Speed of access to storage 
Internal storage capacity 
Maximum output speed 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Alwac III, which handies both numeric and alphabetic computer data. 
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The Burroughs E101 computer’ which 
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Her ire the results on five of them 
Efficiency Index 
(100 is maximum) 
A 12 

B 
C 
D 
E 


In general 


Com- 
puter 
4 


the more efficient 
rents for 
the 


we 


equip 


nent costs or more. However 
we 
capital 


ng figures 


divide efficiency 


the 


index into 


cost get following amaz- 
Com- 
puter 


Cost per Effictency 
Index Unit 
$ 2.200 


en these figur the 


itures 


full 
because qualitative fe may 
consideration 

This rticle 
aun 


re of 


Ten to 


so require 


is intended for small and 
having one or 
these characteristics 

100 clerks 


At least one large volume 


sized companies 


routine 
—aiung thousands of customers: 
Dalances on 
tory items; 
itive 


thousands of inven- 


thousands of repet- 
computations, postings oF 
other transactions 
Large potential savings or other 
benefits from either operations’ 
or market research. 

So far, no one nas worked out exact 
rules to determine whether application 
for a computer exists. Each company 
must make its own determination; the 
three criteria above should assist. 

Your survey should weigh 
choices: 


these 


1. Use of a service bureau for pro- 
cessing data 


— 


handles numeric data only. 


Purchase (or rental) of an indi- 
vidually designed, single purpose 
component handle 


volume phase of your 


electronic to 


one large 


problem. 


tental (or purchase) of a general 

purpose computer to meet your 

principal needs 
Use of a service bureau for processing 
indicated where you could only 
computer busy for a few hours 
month. The single component may 
be indicated where there is volume repet- 
transaction. Rental 
i general purpose com- 
indicated where there are 
demonstrable savings or obvious operat- 
both; in this case, you 
of service maintenance 


may be 
kee p a 
per 
itiveness of a single 
or purchase of 
puter may be 
ing benefits, or 


must be sure 


Writing in the magazine Computers 
ind Automation for August 1955, Ned 
Chapin of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, says “the amount of the saving 
is dependent upon the quality of the sys- 
tems analysis work, the nature and the 
merits of the proposed computer sys- 
This means that high-quality sys- 
tems analysis may provide the justifica- 
for using an automatic computer 
even in a small company, but that row 
quality systems analysis may not be able 
to provide the justification even in a 
large company.” 

The attached Table A presents sig- 
nificant data about a number of com- 
puters which might be considered by 
small and medium sized companies. Bear 
in mind, however, that in many instances 
additional equipment may be needed— 
key punch, verifier, summary punch, 
sorter, magnetic tape unit, tadulating 
printer, etc. The requirements of each 
situation will dictate what this added 
equipment should be 


tems 


tion 


Typical monthly rentals of this extra 
equipment are— 

Card punch 
Card verifier 
Summary card punch 
Magnetic tape unit 
Magnetic tape control unit 
Electric typewriter 
Sorter 
Printing tabulator 


$ 4. 


It will be seen that this extra “hard- 
ware” can add eppreciably to costs. 
Hence, in comparing one computing sys- 
tem with another, it is important that 
all necessary auxiliary equipment be 
listed. Likewise, credit should be taken 
for any equipment rentals which might 
be eliminated by the proposed plan. 

There are larger computers than those 
listed in Table A, which will do more 
but also cost more. Because of the heat 
generated by tubes, large units may 
necessitate air conditioning. 
electronic 
ing required 
eighteen months or more. During that 
time analyses of clerical routines and 
programming should be done. Prior ex- 
perience with punched card procedures 
s helpful but not requisite. Since the 
cost per transaction decreases with vol- 
ume you should plan at the 
the largest computer your 
makes economically feasible. This means 
identifying all possible routines to be 
put upon a computer, even though their 
programming may require several years 
for completion. 


Deliveries of data process- 


machines from six to 


outset for 
situation 


The electronic computer is a new man- 
agement tool, not merely another office 
machine. In the competition for lower 
new markets, it might well 
difference between forging 
falling behind. 


and 
the 
ahead or 


costs 


spell 


Diebold Plans Expansion 
At Tennessee Location 


Diebold, Inc., has acquired a 17-acre 
tract adjoining its newly-acquired plant 
at Dickson, Tennessee, Raymond C. 
Koontz, president, announced Saturday. 
Mr. Koontz said the tract was acquired 
so additional facilities can be erected for 
manufacturing and warehouse purposes. 
The Canton company announced October 
19 that it had acquired the entire prod- 
uct line and manufacturing facilities of 
the K. F. Cline Company, Inc. 

The Cline company is being op- 
erated as a subsidiary company of Die- 
bold. Mr. Koontz said 10,000 square feet 
of floor space will be added to the plant 
and that employment will be raised from 
100 to 250. Construction of the new facili- 
ties will start early in January and plans 
for them now are on the drawing board. 
The new Diebold subsidiary makes a wide 
line of office filing equipment, lockers for 
schools, offices and industrial use and 
other products. Frank Robinson, treas- 
urer, and Dwain Crawford, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, handled the tract 
purchase for Diebold. 

Dickson is a community of about 5,000, 
40 miles west of Nashville. 


now 
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South’s Water Supply - - 


A Dynamic Economic Factor 


By McLellan Smith 


Waren. one of the South’s most vital 
natural resources, may develop as a ma- 
jor problem for the agriculture and in- 
dustry of the region. But, as this is writ- 
ten, the position of the southern states 
with respect to this vital fluid is supe- 
rior to that of many regions. The prob- 
lem, which can be averted by foresight, 
is not one of actual scarcity. It will arise 
from distribution and water's course from 
source, through usage and back to the 
rivers, lakes, oceans and underground 
reservoirs g 

Although enough water falls upon the 
South and the rest of the United States, 
each year, to form a lake 30 inches deep, 
there are sections of the country, notably 
in the West where water shortages now 
border on the acute. Parts of Texas and 
Oklahoma have water shortages, while 
some of the Atlantic seaboard states 
of them southern) are running 
into water scarcities, mostly from ground 
sources 

Basically, the problem to arise for the 
South will not be one of scarcity, but of 
more efficient use of supplies, re-use of 
those supplies, and reclamation of water 
now allowed to run off waste, The 
problem may also involve the relocation 


(none 


as 


of water-using industries in areas where 
geological research indicates ample sup- 
plies without 
of natural 
underground or 

Water, a chemical 
compound, is composed of two parts hy- 
drogen and one part oxygen. It is never 
destroyed in the industrial process, nor in 
iny other way. Only its form is changed, 
the changes being for differing periods 
of time. Eventually, water reverts to its 
natural form, but not necessarily at the 
man first appropriated it 
for his purposes 

But, as populations swell, people and 
industry have daily needs for ever-in- 
creasing amounts of water. The cycle 
whereby water assumes its original form 
and, in the case of underground water, 
geis back to its subterranean storage, 
simply doesn’t stay abreast of mankind's 
growth and the progress of industry. 

To simplify water's cycle in the human- 
industrial picture—there is evaporation 
from lakes, seas and rivers; condensa- 
tion in the upper atmosphere, and return 
to Earth as rain. Rainfall replenishes 
lakes, seas and rivers, while a portion 
slowly seeps through the soil to under- 


reduction or impairment 
whether they be 
surtace 


reservoirs, 


relatively simple 


piace W here 


ground storage. This last process, seep- 
age back to the dark recesses of the 
Earth's crust, may take place in a matter 
of weeks, but more likely the time lag 
runs into scores of years. 

Actually, there is no substantial reduc- 
tion in the Earth’s basic water supply. 
Records compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey show that the over- 
all water supply is about the same to- 
day as it was back in the eighteen- 
eighties, when water records were first 
made. That is, droughts have been off- 
set by above normal precipitation. No 
trends toward desiccation or general de- 
cline of water sources has been detected. 
The main cause of the difficulties is the 
enormous increase in the use of water 
that has occurred since the turn of the 
century. 

The writer italicizes “use” for he would 
note that it differs from the term “con- 
sumption.” The latter indicates irretriev- 
ible loss, while “use” denotes many 
things, but as applied to water it only 
means its form has been changed, tem- 
porarily. In time, ranging from days to 
centuries, used water reverts to its origi- 
nal form and is again available to man 
ind his industries. 

At this point, it might be well to look 
for causes of today’s scarcity in some 
areas of the nation. Take the simple 
matter of personal cleanliness; since 1900, 
the number of bath tubs has more than 
trebled. As we learned more of personal 
hygiene, the Saturday night “ritual” of 
50 years ago is now daily routine for 
three-fourths of the population, with the 
remaining 25 per cent using tub or shower 
two or three nights in addition to Sat- 
urday. Also, urban citizens are on the 
move to the suburbs where a garden, 
shrubbery and a grass lawn will be more 
available. These adjuncts to gracious liv- 
ing demand increasing amounts of water. 
Not to be forgotten, this suburban con- 
struction uses no small amount of water 
itself 

The moves from city to suburban areas 
do not lessen demands of the cities for 
water. As residents flee city noise and 
congestion, business and industry move 
in to the vacated city squares, bringing 
larger demands for water than had been 
made by the former residents. 

Ever widening use of air-conditioning 
has raised near-calamity water problems 
for many cities. Water used by the larger 
systems is of such volume that many 


cities have been compelled to temporarily 
ban use of the water-thirst systems dur- 
ing periods of drought. This situstion 
points up opportunities for the skilled 
engineer to develop air-conditioning sys- 
tems which will not demand water for 
compressor cooling purposes. 

Until recently, agriculture made the 
greatest demands upon our water sup- 
plies; the demands of industry today out- 
strip those of agriculture. Production of 
a ton of. rayon requires around 200,000 
gallons of water; manufacture of a ton 
of paper requires close to 100,000 gal- 
lons; 65,000 gallons are used jin the pro- 
duction of a single ton of steel; 9,000 gal- 
lons are used in the making of a ton of 
ice, while more than a half-million gal- 
lons are used in the making of 1,000 yards 
of woolen cloth. This.is a very limited 
list of “every day” items which ._e vo- 
racious in their demands for water. 
Others include steam production of elec- 
tric power; tire manufacture; food proc- 
essing; gasoline and oil refining-——all of 
them relatively minor in the industrial 
scheme of 35 or 40 years ago. Yet to be 
considered is water consumption of our 
two newest sources of power—-the atom 
of uranium, and the thermo-nuclear 
device (H-bomb). Their water demands 
are still scerets of security, but it is sig- 
nificant that the most publicized ura- 
nium processing plants are located at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, Wash., 
both in areas of plentiful water supplies. 
Perhaps of greater significance is the lo- 
cation of the H-bomb plant at Aiken, 
S. C., readily accessible to the water of 
the Savannah River and the Federal res- 
ervoir at nearby Clark Hill. 

These are some of the water problems 
southern industry must turn its attention 
to. The writer will try, briefly, to point 
the way toward a solution. The first con- 
sideration is the fact that although water 
is a non-exhaustible resource, it moves 
through a cycle in which it cannot be 
hurried. This brings to the fore a need 
for ways and means of salvaging water 
that now goes to waste. Either it must be 
salvaged for immediate re-use, or it must 
be cleaned up for later use downstream. 

Immediate re-use of salvaged water 
has been accomplished in severai indus- 
tries. Notable is the Kaiser steel plant 
in California. By condensation and re- 
use, Kaiser has cut the water demands 
for production of a ton of steel from 
60,000 to 2,000 gallons. An Ohio chemical 
firm, by recirculating its process water, 
has reduced daily requirements from 130 
million gallons to four million gallons, 
while a Mid-West steel mill is even using 
the drainage from its drinking fountains. 

As of the moment, water is not a grave 
problem in the 16 southern states, al- 
tho:gh some cities near the coast, as they 
drive wells to greater depths, are expe- 
riencing some saline infiltration. In parts 
of Texas and Oklahoma, ground water 
levels have dropped to near-alarming 
levels—so much so that certain Texans 
have given serious consideration to pip- 
ing Mississippi River surplus into eastern 
industrial regions of the Lone Star State. 

Veined with a great system of rivers, 
the South has gone far in the damming 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Personnel Department 


What Keeps the Worker Happy? 


a years ago the personnel depart- 
ment was regarded as fulfilling its mis- 
sion if it kept places at work benches 
and chairs at desks filled. Today, the 
personnel department is a definite and 
important function of management. It 
ranks with sales, engineering, account- 
ing, and other departments which have 
always been recognized as most im- 
portant in the success of a business. 

No other department is so troubled 
by advice from experts. There are poll- 
sters and psychiatrists, union people and 
education people and reformers of ail 
sorts, paying attention to personnel mat- 
ters. The salvation of the personnel 
manager is to keep his balance, formu- 
late principles, take advantage of theory 
when it accords with principles and 
common sense, and cling closely to the 
practical. 

It is no longer sufficient to have the 
staff department tho:oughly acquainted 
with the work to be done, its require- 
ments of skill and stamina, and with the 
statistics of telling what production by 
whom will be profitable. 

Those who are responsible for person- 
nel recruitment and management need 
to know also the forces which can be 
brought into action through the applica- 
tion of sound psychological principles. 

It requires imaginative enterprise on 
the part of personnel departments to re- 
place frustration patterns with a feeling 
‘of belonging importantly. No synthetic 
concoction of plans and techniques will 
do this job; instead there needs to. be 
honest, straightforward and interested 
activity, starting with top management. 


Man Is A Mystery? 


It is relatively easy to break down 
even the most complicated machine into 
its component parts for analysis, but man 
is an unsolved mystery, defying accurate 
measurement. There is no slide rule that 
will tell whether a prospective employee 
will be good in such-and-such a job. No 
astrologer, graphologist or phrenologist 
can find the right stars, bumps or lines 
by which to judge. 

There are, however, certain basic prin- 
ciples of human nature, application of 
which by personnel directors will enable 
workers to make better adjustments to 
jobs and progress in them. But these 
principles are not all universal, and the 
personnel department applying them may 
expect to find many limitations and para- 
doxical contradictions. 

What goes on in the mind of the 
worker—and every worker differs from 
every other worker—is the mystery fac- 
tor which refuses to conform to specifi- 


cations. Engineers, building machines as 
close to mechanical perfection as is hu- 
manly possible, recognize that the pro- 
duction problem is not solved until the 
human factors have been taken into 
account. 

A man ir not two people—one a 
mechanical performer of acquired skills, 
and the other a man who lives, loves and 
walks free under the sun. His emotions 
are mixed up with his daily work, and 
his actions often arise from obscure, un- 
recognized motives. 

It is, then, part of the personnel de- 
partment function to attempt to solve 
the mystery factor “X" in the equation 
which states that as a man is to” e as 
a whole, so he will be to his worn. His 
tastes and interests in areas far away 
from his desk or his bench will influ- 
ence his job performance, because they 
color the ideas he forms of all he does 
and all that he is asked to do. 


What Workers Want 


If the personnel department finds it 
difficult to appraise just what workers 
need to make and keep them happy in 
their jobs, it is almost equally difficult 
for workers to put into words with any 
degree of certainty and precision what 
their wants are. 


Provision of good t-<'s and good work- 
ing conditions are taken for granted. 
The necessity to work in order to earn 
a living is accepted by all except a scat- 
tering of lotus eaters. But beyond these 
there are certain desires of the workman 
which he must satisfy: such things as 
justice, status, opportunity, and security. 

Every person has, buried within him- 
self, purposes toward which he is either 
consciously or unconsciously striving. 
There is status even on the assembly 
line, 


Right Man—Right Place 


Basic to progress in developing work- 
ers is to have the right men in the right 
places. This prompted one business man 
to state, quite honestly: “We are even 
particular about hiring our office boys. 
After all, they may eventually become 
department managers, and perhaps Pres- 
ident of the company!” 

This is one of the most interesting as- 
pects of personnel work: picking the 
right man for the right job. Ineffective 
selection results in excessive cost for 
training, and because of heavy turnover, 
for trainiag of replacements. 

The corporation that is successful in 
selecting and assigning workers acquires 
the raw material for a superior staff. It 
will have a steady flow of workers into 
supervision and management. The work- 
er must have capacity for the job, or he 
will fail. On the other hand, if his 
capacity exceeds the requirements of the 
job, he will become maladjusted, and un- 
happy, and will leave it. 

This double-barrelled 
that personnel departments need to 
analyze every position so as to under- 
stand its requirements and opportunities 


danger means 


(Continued on next page) 








“Around here, Carter, we don’t freshen up during the day!” 
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(Continued from page 33) 


cleariy. This is just as important in its 
outcome in job performance as to know 
the candidate's ability, personality, edu- 
cation, character and health. 


The Employee’s Responsibility 


Work is 
capacity 


what we make it within our 
It can be worthy and satisfying, 
whether it be digging a ditch, putting 
nuts on bolts, building a house, manag- 
ing enterprise, painting a portrait, 
conducting research, or rendering pro- 
fessional service 

jut must give it our 
strive for accomplishment 
Having sought and found work for 
which we have ability, acquired the 
needed skills, accepted the need for rules 
nd regulations, and determined to do 
the job with the best that is in us, some- 
is needed for our peace of 
need to look upon the job as 
shall find that our 
satisfaction comes from the 


an 


we interest and 


thing ore 


nd 
we 


in hich 


greatest 
wor? 


The 
is standing in his own light 


itself 
employee who envies and resents 
Instead, he 
needs to seek out the qualities in men 
ahead of him which put them where they 
are, approach his desire for advancement 
in a reasonable, analytical manner, and 
plan to reach the top by steps he will 
build out of study, experience and com- 
mon sense 

It is fatal to a worker's happiness to 
cultivate a criticizing discontent. It gets 
him nowhere to pull down, to nag at 
rules, to deprecate authority, to pass 
judgment on policies of his firm. By and 
by, when he has progressed some steps, 
he will be in a position to contribute his 
thinking on his new level of knowledge 
and his new level of attainment. 


Management's Responsibility 


Management needs to itself 
not only with what it does, but also with 
the impressions workers gather of man- 
Failure to do so may 
be blamed in some cases for the decline 
and fall of once great institutions, They 
built from the ground up by the 
nitiative, co-operation and hard work of 
inderstanding men, but when business 
reached a certain elevation these virtues 
gave to inertia, dictatorship, and 
and decay set in. This is a 
state of affairs to be avoided, because as 
Hannah More wrote so truly in her essay 
yn GENIUS 180 vears ago: “It is a less 
formidable undertaking to refine barbar- 
ity than to stop decay.” 

Management does not assure sound in- 
dustrial relations by appointing a per- 
sonnel officer and turning him loose, no 
matter how efficient he may be. The top 
executive always remains responsible 
for the kind of employee relations and 
work performance to be found. He can- 
not divest himself of this responsibility, 
though indeed he must delegate some of 
the responsibility to others as far down 
as the least responsible foreman or de- 
partment head in his organization. 


concern 


agement personally 


were 


place 


lassitude, 


Sincerity is essential on both sides. 
False attitudes will be spotted quickly, 
with resulting loss of faith. And faith 
once lost is difficult to re-establish. 

Pronouncements and statements by 
management are not enough. It doesn’t 
do much good if the top executive says 
that any employee has the right to dis- 
cuss a grievance with his supervisor or 
manager unless the top executive sees to 
it that his supervisory people play their 
part without discriminaticn. 

Management can help workers to gain 
status by sharing with them directly the 
information which should make them 
understand the economic and business 
problems faced by the enterprise. 


Promotion and Discipline 


To keep happy the aggressive and 
progressive staff we have built up, we 
need to provide opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Promotions must take place 
within an organization if it is not to 
stagnate 

It is one of the top-drawer problems 
of management, and solving it depends 
not sg much upon creation by manage- 
ment of new departments and positions 
upon the encouragement of workers. If 
workers are trained well, and educated 
into a keen sense of responsibility, and 
infected with an aggressive and progres- 
sive spirit, they will to a large extent 
create the opportunities for their own 
promotion. 

Many firms believe in the principle of 
collective judgment in selecting super- 
visory staff. A selection board could be 
set up, within or outside but including 
the personnel department, and furnished 
with all employment, medical and per- 
sonal data of the person being consid- 
ered, together with the most complete 
information about the job requirements 
and the environmental factors. 

Such a collective judgment is a guar- 
antee of neutrality and fair play, par- 
ticularly in the realm of the intangibles 
and factors which are subject to indi- 
vidual bias. 


Department Heads 


Upon the manager, supervisor or fore- 
man of a department rests the responsi- 
bility of getting jobs done. He is the im- 
mediate guardian of plant morale and 
the link between executive and workers 
_ The man in charge of a department is 
important to the personnel department. 
Production may demand that he be a 
specially skillful worker, but the person- 
nel department requires much more if it 
is to avoid the headaches caused by per- 
sonality clashes, frustration, absentee- 
ism, labor turnover, and all the other ills 
which accompany dissatisfaction among 
working people 

In addition to having qualities which 
win the trust and confidence of manage- 
ment, these department heads must be 
trusted and relied upon by their 
subordinates 

They must, too, have the capacity to 
co-operate among themselves. Every de- 
partment has a function to perform, 


some highly specialized. Unless there is 
a give-and-take as well as a spirit of 
emulation between departments, we 
cannot achieve that smooth and efficient 
and profitable functioning of the whole 
business we so much desire. 

The department head needs emotional 
stability, so that he may pull through 
the big and little stresses of daily work. 
He has to be a man who sees the indi- 
vidual in his department, and at the 
same time keeps his eye fixed upon the 
goal to be achieved by group effort. 

These qualities are, above all, needed 
in the personnel department. Its head 
needs to know what is going on both in- 
side and outside his company in his field 
of work; to have and to hold the con- 
fidence of employees and their represent- 
atives; to keep himself and his depart- 
ment up-to-date in the use of techniques 
and practices; to work in harmony with 
supervisors and foremen in maintaining 
good employee relations; to recommend 
to management the hea!thiest methods 
and the soundest policies for the recruit- 
ment and training of staff, and for the 
maintenance of morale. 

The personnel department cannot pro- 
tect its firm against every staff contin- 
gency, but by an approach to its work 
which combines realism and imagination 
it can build an environment in which 
fewer trying contingencies will occur. Its 
task is constructive, not merely remedial. 

It is a big job, even were personnel de- 
partments working in a perfect environ- 
ment with perfectly amenable charac- 
ters. That they are not is one of the 
crosses they have to bear, but the dili- 
gent and devoted personnel man finds 
that the unknown factors make the job 
of staff management a fascinating study. 
The man who concludes that he has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the problem of man- 
management to a few simple rules is 
treading on dangerous and slippery 
ground. 


Alabama Power Company Plans 
Generating Plant at Gorgas 


Construction of a ninth generating unit 
at Gorgas was approved the last of Sep- 
tember by the directors of Alabama 
Power Co. 

Cost was estimated at approximately 
$24 million. 

The company’s eighth generating unit, 
first in its No. 3 Plant at Gorgas, was 
started in 1953 and is still under construc- 
tion. This unit is expected to go into oper- 
ation early in 1956. Its capacity will be 
156,250 kilowatts. 

The No. 9 unit will have a capacity of 
190,000 kilowatts and will be housed in 
an extension of the No. 3 Plant. 

Upon completion of the expansion, total 
generating capacity at Gorgas will be 
736.2%). It will continue to be the largest 
investor-owned steam generating center 
in the South. 

Construction of the ninth unit is ex- 
pected to begin late this year or early in 
1956 with completion scheduled for 1958. 
The unit will be Alabama Power’s largest 
and one of the biggest in the nation. 
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Rapidly Growing Southem Car Population Creates 
Demand for New Assembly & Parts Plant 


€ i. ownership has been growing more 
rapidly in the South than in any other 
part of the country since World War II. 
Hence it is likely that a number of new 
plants to assemble cars, or to make auto 
parts, tires, etc., will be located in South- 
ern States during the next few years. 

Auto producers have set up important 
new assembly and parts plants in South- 
ern states during recent years. In addi- 
tion to the assembly plants built in 
Georgia by General Motors and by Ford, 
Ford has set up a new giant assembly 
plant at Louisville this year. Chrysler 
has under way a $1 billion expansion 
and decentralization program which may 
result in the establishment of new as- 
sembly or parts plants in the South as 
well as in other areas. 

Each new assembly plant means the 
establishment of a chain of parts plants 
to provide components for the assembly 
line. Thus, Ford is building a new multi- 
million-dollar plant to make auto safety 
glass at Nashville, Tenn. High wages are 
a feature of all of the new auto plants. 
The Nashville plant, for example, will 
provide jobs for 2,500 persons, who will 
receive an annual payroll of close to $15 
million. This is in line with the national 
average for Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler workers, who have been earn- 
ing better than $5,000 a year for the last 
two years. 

General Motors, too, has been building 
new parts plants, to make batteries and 
other components in the South. If Chrys- 
ler builds a new assembly plant in 
Georgia, Virginia or some other Southern 
state, it is likely that several new parts 
plants will be built nearby to take care 
of the requirements of the assembly 
plant. 

Passenger car output is setting a new 
all-time peak this year of 8 million units, 
surpassing the previous record of 6.6 mil- 
lion units established in 1950. Auto manu- 
facturers are predicting an increase of 
at least 30 per cent in new passenger car 
sales during the next 10 years, as a result 
of the growth of population, improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of the 
public, movement of population to the 
suburbs, etc. Hence the automobile in- 
dustry qualifies as a growth industry with 
a bright future ahead of it. 

The South's chances for obtaining new 
auto plants have been greatly improved 
by the sharp increase in its purchases of 
new cars during recent years. Not count- 


ing the big rise in car sales this year, 
which is not yet available on a state-by- 
state basis, many southern states had an 
increase of over 100 per cent in owner- 
ship between 1941 and 1954. 

Statistics of the Automobile Manufac- 


‘turers Association show that of the 18 


states in the entire country showing the 
largest percentage gains in passenger car 
registrations between 1941 and 1954, that 
no less than twelve are Southern States. 
Here are the figures showing the in- 
creases recorded by Southern States: 


State 
Texas ... 
Florida ........ 
North Carolina 


It is noteworthy that the average in- 
crease for the entire country between 
1941 and 1954 was only 63.5 per cent. 

Year by year since 1945, Southern States 
have been showing a more rapid rate of 
gain in car ownership than the rest of 
the nation hag been able to register. In 
1954, for example, Texas, then in fifth po- 
sition among all states in the country, 
showed a gain of 4.6 per cent for that one 
year in car ownership; Florida, a gain of 
9 per cent; Virginia, a gain of 63 per 
cent; Georgia, 5.4 per cent; Tennessee, 
8.1 per cent; Kentucky, 6 per cent; Loui- 
siana, 7.8 per cent, and Mississippi, 5.8 
per cent. The average gain in 1954 for 
the nation as a whole was only 44 per 
cent. 

Truck ownership has scored a similar 
sharp gain in Southern Statessince World 
War IL. Of a national total of 9.875 mil- 
lion trucks at the end of 1954, Texas ac- 
counted for 743,000 and North Carolina 
for 259,000, Florida for 219,000, Tennessee, 
223,000, and Virginia for 206,000, Kentucky 
271,000, and Georgia 232,000, Louisiana, 
184,000, Mississippi, 175,000, Alabama, 
189,000. The South has thus almost a 
fourth of all of the trucks in the nation, 
reflecting industrial gains and improved 
prosperity on Southern farms. 

The large percentage gains of Southern 
States in car ownership reflects in large 
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part the fact that the South ranked well 
below the national average before the 
war, and therefore was in a position to 
move up quickly on the sharp rise in con- 
sumer incomes which began around 1940 
and has continued since then. Civilian 
population per passenger car was 3.3 in 
the nation as a whole in 1954, but in sev- 
eral Southern States, the number of per- 
sons per car was well above that. In Mis- 
sissippi, there were 5.4 persons per car 
last year, as compared with only 2.9 per- 
sons per car in Florida. 

The location of increased steel capacity 
in the South in recent years is a factor 
which has aided production of automo- 
tive parts, Around the steel producing 
centers in Alabama, Georgia and Texas, a 
network of parts plants has sprung up. 

Similarly, the creation of new alumi- 
num rolling capacity in Tennessee and in 
other places will prove of assistance to 
automotive parts producers, in view of 
the steady rise in the use of aluminum 
in auto parts. Similarly, with more plas- 
tics going into automobiles, the South is 
in a stronger position to take care of the 
requirements of auto companies that use 
plastics in making molded parts for many 
ear applications, for plastic capacity in 
the South has risen sharply. The vast 
textile needs of auto companies are also 


Per Cent Increase 
Since 1941 
90.1 
157.1 
818 
$3.7 
93.7 
108.2 
80.6 
117.3 
47.2 
96.9 
729 
81.7 
72.3 


1954 Registrations 
2,746,000 
1,184,000 
1,031,000 

941,000 
894,000 
490,000 
752,000 
721,000 
710,000 
685,000 
581,000 


367,000 


being supplied by Southern plants. 

Entirely aside from the stimulus which 
increased auto output can give to the 
South, it is apparent that a vast highway 
construction program is getting under 
way which will provide employment and 
improve transportation in many parts of 
the country. The Bureau of Public Roads 
estimated that higi.way construction dur- 
ing the years 1955 to 1964 should total 
$101 billion, counting maintenance of old 
highways and construction of new ones. 
Of this total the South's needs are esti- 
mated at over $22 billion. Even allowing 
for the possibility that the Bureau of 
Roads may have overstated the actual 
building program, it is apparent that a 
vast highway program will be needed and 
will be placed into effect, because the 
steady rise in the number of cars on the 
roads has created the need for better 
roads. 

Many important toll roads have been 
built in the South during recent years. 
An abbreviated list alone runs to many 
millions of dollars, including the Ken- 
tucky Turnpike, the Gastonia-Mount Airy 
Turnpike in North Carolina, the Turner 
Turnpike and several turnpike extensions 
in Oklahoma; a big network of turnpikes 
in Texas, including those linking Dallas 
and San Antonio, and Dallas and Hous- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ton; and the Richmond-Petersburg high- 
way in Virginia. 

Winning big automotive plants for the 
South is not going to be easy. The trend 
in recent years has been to locate big 
stamping or blanking plants in areas 
where several steel plants offer alternate 
sources of supplies. 

This has been done to assure such 
plants, which are huge users of steel, 
against shortages of metals. The auto 
companies feel that if they locate a body 
stamping plant where several steel plants 
are in position to take care of the metal 
requirements, that allocations of metal 
are likely to be more generous. Further- 
more, in the event of a strike affecting 
one steel plant, the danger of a metal 
shortage is greatly reduced if there are 
other sources of supply nearby, one or 
more of which may not be affected by 
the labor trouble. In 1954, the auto indus- 
try consumed 39 per cent of the sheet 
steel produced in this country, and the 

tio in 1955 was higher 
since steel shortages are likely to con- 
e or recur for several years, the metal 

y factor is basic in the location of 

jing plants, foundries, engine and 
transmission plants, etc. Each of these 

plants is capable of 
assembly plants. Thus 
all of such major component 
located in the North 
But sooner or later, economies in trans- 
portation will make it advisable to locate 
one or more of them in the South, so that 
the Southern can be better 
served 
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in the South 
ide is bound to result 
in a steady rise in auto ownership below 
the Mason-Dixon line. Factory workers 
today can afford to buy new cars as well 
as used cars. As more industry comes to 
the South, the auto sales potential will 
grow, and with the growth of the car 
market, will come more auto factories 
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Ryerson Steel Selects 
Charlotte, N. C., Site 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., large 
national steel distributor, which has op- 
erated a small plant at 831 Moretz av., 
Charlotte, N. C., since 1953, entered into 
an agreement to purchase an ll‘: acre 
tract of land at Pinoca in Mecklenburg 
County, immediately Northwest of the 
Charlotte city limits, as the site for a 
new and much larger steel service plant 
Charles L. Hardy, Ryerson president, said 
that the new plant would be erected in 
the near future 

The decision of Ryerson to seek a new 
location in Charlotte for a larger and 
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more modern plant, was said to be based 
on two principal factors, (1) the company 
was highly impressed with the industrial 
expansion of the Southeast and had faith 
that the area would continue to develop 
at a rapid pace, and (2) with Charlotte 
situated so nearly in the middle of the 
region, the city took on added signifi- 
cance as the most logical distribution 
center for this important section of the 
nation. From a rail and trucking service 
standpoint, the site will enable the com- 
pany to better serve this market, both 
now and as the market grows. 


$30-million Pulp & Board Mill 
Planned for Brewton, Alabama 


Container Corporation of America will 
build a $30-million bleached sulphate pulp 
and board mill at Brewton, Alabama, Leo 
H. Schoenhofen, Senior Vice President, 
has announced. 

“The mill will be the first of its kind 
owned by Container Corporation,” Scho- 
enhofen said, “and will meet a large por- 
tion of the requirements for bleached 
pulp board created by the company’s 
greatly increased production of food car- 
tons. Further, the mill will help supply 
bleached pulp to Container Corpora- 
tion’s northern boxboard mills.” 

The company has purchased a 5,000 
acre tract of land for the mill site and 
construction will begin about January 
1, 1956. Operation is expected to begin by 
the end of 1957. 

The mill will produce 300 tons of board 
a day on a 216-inch Rice Barton Four- 
drinier machine, with a 196-inch trim. 

When the mill is in operation, Contain- 
er Corporation will spend about $5-mil- 


lion a year for wages and pulpwood in 
and around Brewton, Schoenhofen said. 

About 300 persons, exclusive of super- 
visory personnel, will be employed from 
Brewton and nearby communities. The 
mill will use a combination of soft hard- 
wood and pine, drawn from Escambia 
and surrounding counties in southern 
Alabama and western Florida. where the 
supply of high quality timber is abun- 
dant, Schoenhofen said. Transportation 
to the mill will be by truck and by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

Water will be obtained from deep wells 
or the Conecuh River adjacent to the 
site. Waste will be drawn off to a series 
of natural basins on the company’s prop- 
erty. 

The engineering and construction con- 
tract has been placed with Ebasco Serv- 
ices Company, New York City. 


Texas Soda Ash Plant 
In Production at Freeport 


The Dow Chemical Company an- 
nounces that commercial production of 
soaua ash has started at its new $3,000,000 
Texas Division plant at Freeport. Its ca- 
pacity has been announced as 300 tons 
daily. 

The plant utilizes Dow's own process, 
differing markedly from the process 
which has been used for years. 

Williams announced that the material, 
in granular crystal form, will be shipped 
either in bulk or in 100-pound bags. 

One of the oldest of industrial chemi- 
cals, soda ash is used in large volume in 
producing other chemicals, paper, non- 
ferrous metals, soaps and cleansers, water 
softeners, glass, textiles and in the refin- 
ing of petroleum. 
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“The boss is really a wonderful guy, and I say that for a good reason—money.” 
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ALABAMA 
Mobile 


Director of State docks named.-—Gov- 
ernor James E. Folsom has appointed 
Ward W. McFarland, Tuscaloosa attor- 
ney, to the position of Director of the 
Alabama State Docks Department, which 
position Ralph Hammond, the Gover- 
nor’s Press Secretary, had temporarily 
held 

The new director is a graduate of the 
University of Alabama in commerce and 
business administration as well as in law. 
He ted in the Navy in 1940 as an 
apprent seaman and was given a 
medical discharge a year later as an en- 
sign. In 1942 he entered the Army as a 
privote and served until January, 1946, 
when he was mustered out as a captain 
in the Air Force 

Under the law the Docks Director is 
empowered to name a general manager 
for the Docks. J, P. Turner is presently 
serving as Acting General Manager. 

“This ocean terminal at the Port of 
Mobile will continue to serve the ship- 
ping interests of not only Alabama, but 
the neighboring southern states and the 
vast mid-continental section of the 
United States. Mobile is their port,” 
stated Mr. McFarland 


eni 


Coal tonnage should  increase,In 
handling coal for export, the State Docks 
has one of the most up-to-date facilities 
of its kind on the Gulf or South Atlantic 
coast. Action initiated by the AT&N 
Railroad in conjunction with the Frisco 
Railroad, effective late November or 
early December, in liberalizing the de- 
murrage and average agreements, is ex- 
pected to increase the movement of coal 
from Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Indiana through the Port of Mobile over 
these facilities. Action on the part of one 
railroad is generally joined by the other 
railroads which serve the Port of Mo- 
bile. 

Free time has been extended on loaded 
coal cars at the Port of Mobile from five 
days to seven days before demurrage 
begins, excluding Saturdays and Sun- 
days, which in effect gives the coal ex- 
porter nine days free time at the Port. 
Basis of settlement on average. agree- 
ments has also been extended from thirty 
days to ninety days. 


FLORIDA 
Port of Palm Beach 


Forecast for '56.-A 1956 forecast that 
may far exceed all previous import-ex- 
port tonnage, terminal revenues and 
cargo varieties of record is teamed 


hand-in-hand with this Port's superior 
roll-on, roll-off trailer facilities along the 
south side of its Slip No. 2 and the lat- 
ter is drawing considerable coastwise 
shipping attention today, in the estimates 
of L. R. Bishop, Port Director and 
George M. Antell, Port Traffic Manager. 
They report for the year’s end: 

“Today the Port of Palm Beach's un- 
obstructed 125-foot stringpiece along the 
south side of Slip No. 2 allows easy 
parking and maneuvering of 200 trailers 
during loading or unloading operations 
and this is backed up by these three prime 
factors: 

“100,000 square feet of open (Hard 
Pack) area storage space for 400 trailers; 
another 125,000 square feet of open stor- 
age area in reserve and U. S. Highway 
No. 1 (main north-south highway through 
Southern Florida) which transits Port 
property.” 

Bishop and Antell said that “already 
we are firming ship movement sched- 
ules well into 1956 to include: 

“Import of 300,000 bags of European 
cement for Florida builders and con- 
tractors. 

“Export of more than 1,000 tons of baled 
ramie fiber, from Everglades fields, to 
European processors. 

“Regular import shipments of British- 
made automobiles for southeast Florida 
distributors and dealers. 

“Import shipment of some 32,000 tons 
of Greek pumice for building block man- 
ufacturers. 

“An estimated 350 tons, monthly, in 
Leghorn (Italy) glass import shipments. 

“A late season import shipment of 
around 40,000 bags of seed potatoes from 
Canada for Florida growers.” 

Bishop and Antell said the foregoing 
shipments are all in addition to im- 
port/export movement of high valued 
eargo by railroad car ferries of West 
India Fruit & Steamship Co., between 
Port of Palm Beach and Havana, Cuba. 
And they cited a measure of these car- 
goes as reflected in 1954-55 U. S. Customs 
collections totals for this Port amounting 
to nearly $3 million. 

Presently in the drawing board stage 
are plans for a new Port administration 
building which is planned to house all 
U.S. Customs and U.S. Immigration of- 
fices and personnel assigned locally. 

Antell revealed that Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, fig- 
ures for calendar year 1954, show thai 
Port of Palm Beach exceeded the States 
of Maine and New Hampshire, which 
have six ports, on export tonnage by 16,- 
000,000 pounds and on export dollar 
value by $64,000,000; and Port of Palm 
Beach maintained its position of first in 
dollar value on exports and second on 
imports with relation to Florida ports. 
But, as Antell noted, these figures do 


not include coastal, coastwise or inter- 
coastal shipments and represent only im- 
port/export shipments on which U.S. 
Customs collections are made. 

Bishop reported that Port of Palm 
Beach revenues from terminal facilities 
reached $214,609.53 during the Port’s fis- 
cal year ending 31 Gctober 1955. This, he 
declared, set an 4ii-time high record 
which Port of Palm Beach officials antici- 
pate, will, in turn be superseded by the 
Port's fiscal 1956 returns. 


Need for 35 foot minimum depth chan- 
nel and turning basin set forth in mem- 
orandum.—A detailed memorandum has 
just been completed and distributed to 
members of the Florida Congressional 
delegation and top ranking logistical- 
transportation heads of the several armed 
services, justifying this Port’s immediate 
need of a 35-foot minimum depth inlet 
entrance channel and turning basin with 
direct reference to the Port's logistical 
readiness in any eventuality of World 
War IIL. 

The present channel depth is 25 feet 
plus 2, having recently been swept clean 
by the dredge USES HYDE. However, the 
turning basin depth is 30 feet, as is also 
Ship No, 2 used by visiting tankers and 
merchantmen. 

The memorandum, submitted by G. M. 
Antell, traffic manager and Capt. N. W. 
Sharpe, USNR-R, assistant traffic man- 
ager, to L. R. Bishop, port director, 
warned that “World War III is entirely 
probable” and that “any counter esti- 
mate of the world situation is farcical, 
fatuous and fails of consonance with pru- 
dent Department of Defense planning.” 

Antell and Sharpe declared that “rust- 
ing hulls of World War II tankers lie 
today on the floor of the Gulf Stream off 
Florida because no deep draft channel 
haven existed at Port of Palm Beach to 
enable them to avoid fatal enemy night 
submarine attack,” and continued “fully 
aware of the traditional tardiness of ac- 
tion by any federal agency, the Port goes 
on record requesting a 35-foot depth at 
the earliest practicable and possible mo- 
ment in frank anticipation of actual 
World War III.” 

Logistically, the memorandum writers 
pointed out that “given subject channel/ 
turning basin at 35 foot depth, plus its 
existing 173 acres of land property, 5% 
miles of Terminal Belt Line Railroad 
connecting directly with the Florida East 
Coast Railway and capable of spotting 
600 railroad cars, warehouse and open 
area storage space, Port of Palm Beach 
can accommodate deep draft tankers and 
merchantmen, U. S. Naval, Coast Guard 
and other armed services vessels; can 
receive, offload or load full shipload of 
military vehicles, tanks, wheeled guns, 
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weapons carriers, trucks, aviation car- 
riers including helicopters, jet fighters, 
etc., in a maximum three 24-hour days 
without interruption in rail operation. 

“Palm Beach Harbor (port) is ideally 
protected anchorage for small boat op- 
erations and a possible submarine base. 
Barges and tugs can be concentrated 
here for quick dispatch. A complete U. S. 
Naval Advance Base Command Group 
can be concentrated, loaded and dis- 
patched from this Port with least possi- 
ble delay and minimum of expense.” 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Ten month grain receipts up over last 
year.—-Receipts at the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator for the ten-month pe- 
riod ending October 31 surpass last 
year’s figures for the same period by 
twenty million bushels, it was an- 
nounced by W. J. Amoss, director of the 
Port. 

Record receipts were 68,718,370 bushels 
since January of this year compared to 
49,251,215 in 1954. 

“This,” said Amoss, “is indicative of 
the increased business we expect as a 
result of the new facilities in operation 
at the Elevator. Total grain receipts for 
1955 should exceed 1953’s record-break- 
ing 82,753,673.” 

He explained that grain receipts are 
about evenly divided between rail and 
barge and that the extra marine leg and 
the recently installed pneumatic un- 
loader are playing important roles in 
the increased grain movement. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


High October ship arrivals put all- 
time record in sight. Ocean shipping 
activity at the Port of Baltimore re- 
mained at a high level during October, 
the Baltimore Maritime Exchange re- 
ports. During the month, 480 ship ar- 
rivals were recorded contrasted with 472 
in September and 412 in October last 
year. 

Of the total arrivals last month, 193 
vessels were of American registry while 
287 were owned by foreign nationals. 
The latter consisted of 49 Norwegian, 4 
British, 31 Liberian, 22 Swedish, 19 Pana- 
manian, 18 Danish, 17 Italian, 16 Ger- 
man, 13 Dutch, 13 Greek, 7 Honduran, 7 
Japanese, 5 Venezuelan, 3 Canadian, 3 
French, 3 Israeli, 3 Spanish, 2 Argentine, 
2 Belgian, 2 Brazilian, 2 Chinese, 2 Co- 
lombian, 2 Costa Rican, 2 South African, 
2 Yugoslavian, 1 Chilean, 1 Cuban, 1 
Dominican, 1, Ecuadorian, 1 Egyptian, 1 
Irish, 1 Philippine and 1 Swiss. 


Aerial view of the Port of Palm Beach turning basin. Wide apron wharves served 
by the Port-owned belt line connect with Flordia East Coast Railway. 
Photo by Gordon Potter. 


During the January-October period of 
1955, 4,441 ship arrivals have been re- 
ported at the Port. This compares with 
4,047 in the ten months of 1954. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Morehead City 


October tonnage set high for year. 
Tonnage moved by the North Carolina 
Ocean Terminals here in October reached 
62,628 tons to set a new high for the year. 

Col. Richard S. Marr, executive direc- 
tor of the State Ports Authority, released 
the figures. 

During the month, Second Division 
Marines from Camp Lejeune used the 
port for embarkation on amphibious 
maneuvers, and this military movement 
accounted for more than half of the high 
monthly figure. 

Military tonnage moved here at a fig- 
ure of 33,890 tons, while the total com- 
mercial tonnage is listed at 28,738. 

The previous high during the year 
came in May when 53,614 tons of cargo 
passed through the Ocean Terminals. 
The all-time monthly record was set in 
February, 1954, at 79,136 tons. 


Wilmington 
Tonnage increase. The November 


tonnage report of the North Carolina 
State Docks at Wilmington shows 15 
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ships, the largest number to call here in 
one month, moved cargoes in the amount 
of 19,715 tons. 

Colonel Richard S. Marr, executive di- 
rector of the State Ports Authority, made 
the figures available. 

Total tonnage for the year has reached 
217,599. This is an increase of 150.4 per 
cent over movement of cargoes for the 
comparable period last year. The ton- 
nage for the entire year 1954 reached 
104,837, and the 11-month figure for 1955 
is more than double, with an increase of 
112,762 for this year already shown. 

Exports usually run 12 to one over im- 
ports but this month only about four to 
one, the export tonnage being 15,708 to 
the import figure of 4,007. Big import 
items which contributed to the rise in 
this category are Philippine mahogany 
at 1,154 tons, guano at 933 tons, and steel 
products at 905 tons. 

Commodities exported in the largest 
amounts are scrap at 10,323 tons, wood 
pulp at 2,164 tons, and dried milk at 
1,309 tons. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State dock revenue sets all-time record. 
-Gross revenue from operation of the 
state dock system at Charleston totaled 
an all-time record high of $1,513,863 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, according 
to the annual financial statement re- 
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leased by the South Carolina State Ports 
Authority. 

The statement also shows $426,000 al- 
located by the Authority for dock im- 
provements, repairs and new equipment 
during the current fiscal year. This 
budget includes $180,000 for permanent 
improvements and extensions at Union 
Pier; $101,200 for repairs to other docks 
and wharves; $99,800 for warehouse re- 
pairs; and $45,000 to purchase a second 
45-ton diesel electric locomotive for use 
on the waterfront switching railroad. 

Completing the most successful finan- 
cial year in its history, the Authority 
statement shows that revenue increased 
by $151,274, or 11.1 per cent, over the pre- 
vious fiscal year, while operating ex- 
penses increased only $62,273, or 4.2 per 
cent. Gross operating expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation, totaled $1,537,825 for the 
past fiscal year 

Net loss from operations, $23,962, de- 
creased 78.7 per cent from the previous 
year, which showed a loss of $112,473. 

The statement covers operations at the 
Authority's three general cargo shipping 
terminals, warehouse and storage facili- 
ties and the 11-mile waterfront switch- 
ing railroad. 


Charleston 


New firm joins waterfront... A new firm 
has joined the growing shipping interests 
along Charleston's waterfront--R. B 
Comar, Inc., foreign freight 
and customs brokers 

R. B. Comar, vice-president and mon- 
ager, says that “the excellent outlook .or 
the Port of Charleston's continued 
growth” was the major incentive for the 
new company 

Mr with 28 years experience 
in steamship agencies and freight for- 
warding activities. been a licensed 
customs broker 1924. In 1954 he 
served as of the Charleston 
Maritime Association and is a former 
member of the board of directors of the 
Charleston Propeller Club 

Graham C. Parkhurst, a Citadel gradu- 
ate formerly with the S. C. State Ports 
Authority, is the 
new firm 


forwarders 


Comar 


has 
since 
president 


also associated with 


Maritime Association produces Port 
film.-.The Maritime Development Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, an organiza- 
tion recently created by a group of local 
waterfront operators, has had a docu- 
mentary-type color film made which de- 
picts features of the ports of Charleston, 
Georgetown and Port Royal. Its title is 
“Harbors of History.” 

The 16 mm. film, produced for the asso- 
clation by Guided Tours Productions, 
Inc., will run 27 minutes. A shorter ver- 
sion for television use has also been 
made. 
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TEXAS 
Galveston 


Trade increase..-An upward trend in 
Galveston port business during Novem- 
ber is reflected in statistics compiled here 
in the past week. 

The export movement of grain during 
November was particularly brisk. The 
3,658,476 bushels handled were nearly 14 
times larger than was handled in the 
similar month of last year. 

While grain shipments increased, cot- 
ton, another of the port’s major commod- 
ities, showed a decline with 93,021 bales 
moving out, a drop of 9,920 bales from the 
1954 figure. 

Another barometer of Galveston’s port 
trade, customs receipts, also showed an 
increase in November with $293,269 being 
collected as against $98,518 for the same 
months of 1954. 


Largest single cargo of grain loaded. 
What is believed to have been the largest 
single cargo of grain ever loaded at the 
Port of Galveston was discharged into 
the compartments of a tanker at Con- 
tinental Grain Company’s Sunset elevator 
early in November. 

The “London Pride,” under charter to 
Continental, took on nearly 16,000 tons or 
more than 600,000 bushels of grain for 
delivery to European ports. 


Houston 


Trend up, outlook good..-The most 
optimistic tone that has prevailed in 
nearly a year is being exhibited by Hous- 
ton shipping interests with regard to 
business for December and January 

A heavy demand is reported for ex- 
port space to virtually all countries with 
the result that ship agents are starting 
to be “choosy” about the type of carge 
booked. 

Import trade also continues excep- 
tionally good with the bulk coming from 
Europe where structural steel and 
whiskey furnishing the main ton- 
nage 

The present trend is a continuation of 
that which has prevailed for the past 
several months with the result that ton- 
nage figures for the first 10 months of 
this year reflect an increase over the 
similar period of 1954. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton Roads near all-time peak. 
Coal shipments from Hampton Roads are 
75 per cent ahead of last year. 

During the first 11 months of 1955 the 
three coal-hauling railroads serving the 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News 
dumped a total of 33,834,023 net tons of 
coa}. In the same period of last year, the 


railroads had dumped 19,167,056 net tons. 

Last month a total of 3,476,268 net tons 
of coal went over the piers, an increase 
of 1,434,051 net tons over November, 
1954, but considerably less than the more 
than 4,000,000 net tons dumped in Octo- 
ber of this year. 

As December began, Hampton Roads 
was. less than 250 ships away from an 
all-time one-year record for martime ac- 
tivity. The Hampton Roads Maritime As- 
sociation recorded the arrival of 630 ships 
last month to bring the 11-month total 
to 6,637 arrivals. In all of 1951, the record 
year so far, 6,882 ships arrived. There is 
little doubt that for the first time in its 
history Hampton Roads will handle over 
7,000 commercial ships this year. 

The value of all cargo exported through 
Hampton Roads during the first half of 
1955 was reported to be $291,400,000, 
placing the Virginia ports second only to 
New York among the North Atlantic 
ports in cargo values. 


Norfolk 


Record month._-Booming European 
industrial demands were responsible for 
a record month at the Atlantic Seaboard 
port of Norfolk in departures of mer- 
chant vessels with a variety of goods for 
overseas. 

In all, 119 ships departed from the 
port, most of them carrying general 
cargo to Europe. Far East ports also re- 
ceived large amounts of cargo, particu- 
larly the Philippines. 

The Port of Hampton Roads sent out 
686 ships altogether during the month, 
but the bulk of them carried coal. Gen- 
eral cargo from the entire port was car- 
ried overseas by a record 160 ships. 

An all time record of more than 7,000 
vessels are expected to have arrived at 
the port before the end of the year. 


Murray promoted as North-East area 
manager.._William Joseph Murray, who 
was the New York representative of the 
Virginia State Ports Authority, has been 
promoted to manager of the North-East 
Area for the Ports Authority, according 
to an announcement by Admiral David H. 
Clark, executive director of the Author- 
ity. 

The promotion carries with it greatly 
increased area responsibilties for com- 
merce development and_ solicitation. 
Clark said, which were brought about by 
the keen interest and needs of shippers 
in the adjusted territory. 

Murray, who joined the Ports Author- 
ity in May, 14, after serving with the 
East Asiatic Company, Inc., for seven 
years as assistant traffic manager, is now 
responsible for the area which includes 
eastern Ohio, Pennsylvania, northwest 
Kentucky, northern Maryland, Delaware. 
New Jersey, New York and all of New 
England. 
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Delta Air Lines Appoints 
Griffith Asst. to President 


C. E. Woolman, president of Delta Air 
Lines, has announced the appointment of 
Robert L. Griffith as assistant to the 
president in charge of a new executive 
office to be established by Delta in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Griffith, who served in a similar 
capacity with Delta in its general offices 
in Atlanta from 1948 to 1950, has been 
chief of the Office of Compliance of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington 
since June, 1953. He will assume his new 
duties with Delta on November 21. 

In a simultaneous announcement in 
Washington, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Chairman Ross Rizley accepted Mr. Grif- 


fith’s resignation “with sincere regret,” 


and publicly acknowledged the new Delta 
official's “important contribution to civil 
aviation as evidenced by his impartial, 
conscientious, and effective enforcement 
of the Act and Regulations during the 
past 2% years.” 

Mr. Griffith comes to Delta with a 
broad legal and business background of 
air transportation. He was born Septem- 
ber 11, 1907, in Rochester, N. Y., gradu- 
ated from Cornell University in 1929 and 
after 3 years of business returned to 
Cornell Law School from which he gradu- 
ated with special honors in 1935. Follow- 
ing seven years of private law practice 
in Rochester, he entered the aviation 
field in association with the New York 
law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and 
Ballantine, as an attorney for Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. 

Commenting on the appointment, Mr. 
Woolman said, “Delta has been consider- 
ing for some time the establishment of 
an executive office in Washington to serve 
the company in its relations with the 
various Governmental agencies with 
which it has day-to-day contact. Mr. Grif- 
fith, with his long experience in air 
transportation and his previous familiar- 
ity with the Delta organization and its 
policies, is a most logical choice for this 
highly responsible post. We are very 
happy to welcome him back to Delta. 


Chemstrand Appoints Chapman 
Newly Sicatad Treasury Position 


Appointment of Robert B. Chapman to 
the newly created position of Treasury 
Branch Representative at the Chem- 
strand nylon plant was announced by 
Howard C. Greer, Treasurer. 

Mr. Chapman's appointment is effec- 
tive immediately. In his new position, he 
will arrange for payments to Pensacola 
employees under the company’s sickness 
and accident insurance program and 
other income protection plans, and will 
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aet as local representative of the Treas- 
urer for the disbursement of funds and 
the handling of any insurance and tax 
problems arising in that area. 

Mr. Chapman joined Chemstrand on 
February 18, 1952, and has served as Gen- 
eral Office Manager at the corporation 
headquarters at Decatur, Alabama, and 
most recently served as Cafeteria Man- 
ager of the Chemstrand nylon plant. 

Prior to joining Chemstrand, Mr. 
Chapman was Student Union Manager 
at Michigan State Normal College in 
Ypsilanti; he served in official capacities 
with the Y. M. C. A. throughout Michi- 
gan; and before this he was a teacher 
and a coach at Farmington, Michigan 
Mr. Chapman received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Michigan State Normal 
College and a Master of Education de- 
gree from Wayne University at Detroit. 


Zumwalt New Purchasing 
Director Thomas Industries, Inc. 


Otis Zumwalt has been appointed Di- 
rector of Purchasing for Thomas Indus- 
tries Inc., Louisville, Ky., Lee B. Thomas, 
president, announced. Thomas Industries 
manufactures residential lighting fix- 
tures in its Moe Light Division, Wright 
power saws and Electric Sprayit porta- 
ble paint sprayers and air compressors. 

Mr. Zumwalt has been operating his 
own retail hardware and housewares 
business in San Francisco. Previously he 
was vice president and general manager 
of J. M. Long & Co. in that city, and 
earlier he was merchandising manager of 
Butler Bros., San Francisco branch. 

Thomas Industries Inc. factories are 
located in Fort Atkinson, Sheboygan and 
Milwaukee, Wisc., in Princeton and 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Executive offices are in Louisville, 
Ky. 


Permacel Tape Corp. Appoints ” 
Roberts to Missouri Valley 


The appointment of Mr. Donald B. 
Roberts as Missouri Valley Division Man- 
ager for the Permacel Tape Corporation, 
New Brunswick, N. J., a Johnson & John- 
son company, has been announced by Mr. 
George A. Fitzgerald, Vice President in 
charge of Industrial and Automotive 
Sales for the corporation. Mr. Roberts’ 
headquarters are at the Permacel Divi- 
sion Office in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Roberts joined Permacel Tape 
Corporation in January of 1950 after 
many years of sales experience with the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporution in Detroit 
and the General Motors Corporation, 
Fisher Body Division. 

The Missouri Valley Division of Perma- 
cel Tape Corporation serves the states of 
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Arkansas, Missouri, and parts of Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Tennessee. 


Hercules Powder Announces 


Several Staff Changes 


Wilbur E. Becker has been appointed 
plant manager at Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s tall oil plapt at Franklin, Va., it 
was announced by the company’s Paper . 
Makers Chemical Department. Mr. 
Becker succeeds Spencer H. Hellekson 
who has been transferred to Wilmington 
as assistant director of operations of the 
department. 

Dennis L. Molnar has been named as- 
sistant plant manager at Franklin; Win- 
ford J. Janes, Jr., plant engineer; and 
John B. Moniz, chief chemist. 

The appointments were announced by 
Carl M. Linden, director of operations of 
the Paper Makers Chemical Department. 

Mr. Hellekson, whe has been plant 
manager at Franklin since last July, be- 
came associated with Hercules in Febru- 
ary, 1939, when he joined the staff at the 
Experiment Station as a chemist. Dur- 
ing the war years, he served in various 
capacities at Hercules explosives plants 
and also at the ordnance plants operated 
by Hercules during World War II. In the 
past ten years, he has been a supervisor 
at the Bessemer, Alabama, plant; super- 
intendent of the Holyoke and Milwaukee 
plants, and assistant plant manager at 
Savannah plant. 


Dr. Robertson Dir. of Research 
Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 


Appointment of Dr. Nat C. Robertson 
of Boston to the position of director of 
research for Escambia Bay Chemical 
Corporation was announced by a com- 
pany official. 

Robertson will make his headquarters 
temporarily with the National Research 
Corporation at Cambridge, Mass., where 
he has been director of the petrochemi- 
cal department for several years. He will 
‘continue to direct research activities al- 
ready under way for the chemical com- 
pany at that place. 

Escambia Bay Chemical Corporation 
now has a multi-million dollar plant un- 
der construction near Pensacola, Florida. 
The first unit of the plant, which will 
manufacture ammonium nitrate, is 
scheduled for completion in January, 
1956. A polyvinyl chloride plant will be 
completed the latter part of next year, 
and it is planned to construct a vinyl 
plant and an acetylene plant later. 

Robertson was born at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. He did undergraduate study at Exm- 
ory University at Atlanta. He received 
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his doctorate in physical chemistry from 
Princeton University in 1942, where he 
continued study for an additional year in 
post doctorate work. 

During World War II Robertson was 
connected with Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company and conducted a special 
research project in the field of synthetic 
rubber. From 1947 to 1951, he was in 
charge of a physical chemistry research 
group with the Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


Kellogg Elected President 
Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 


Directors of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, at an annual 
meeting, Nov. 14-16 in Washington, D. C., 
élected Lawrence D. Kellogg, Alexandria, 
La. as NLMA president for 1956 and 
moved to step up the promotion of lumber 
and wood products in the building fields. 

Kellogg, president of the L. D. Kellogg 
Lumber Company, succeeds Judd Green- 
man, Vernonia, Ore.. who was named 
NLMA board chairman. Greenman re- 
cently retired as general manager of the 
Vernonia Division of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company 

Walter M. Leuthold 
Deer Park Pine Deer Park, 
Wash., was elected first vice president of 
NLMA, succeeding Kellogg. 

Elected regional presidents of 
NLMA for 1956 were A. L. Helmer, 
president of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion; N. B president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; 
Arthur Temple, Jr., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, and Henry W 
Jones, vice president of Southern Hard- 
wood Producers, Inc 

NLMA directors climaxed their three- 
day conclave by voting funds to expand 
the association's technical assistance to 
builders, architects and engineers 


president of the 
(ndustries, 


vice 


Giustina, 


Clarke Executive Vice President 
Louisiana Development Firm 


Jack Clarke, formerly director of pub- 
lic relations for Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corporation, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Freestate Indus- 
trial Development Company, according 
to announcement by N. O. Thomas, Jr., 
president. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Clarke will act as general manager of 
Freestate, the first planned industrial 
development in this area, and assist in 
the administration of Cherokee Farms, 
Inc., an adjacent residential subdivision. 

Associated with Thomas and Clarke in 
these enterprises are C. F. Hawn, presi- 
dent of the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and a resident of Athens, Texas; 
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W. A. Hawn, Jr., also cf Athens; and J. 
V. Hawn of Dallas. C. F. Hawn stated 
that he and his associates are also giv- 
ing consideration to future expansion 
into the field of oil and gas production. 

The multi-million dollar Freestate and 
Cherokee enterprises represent the big- 
gest real estate development in the his- 
tory of Shreveport. They include the 140- 
acre Cherokee Farm purchased from 
Sam Bailey Hicks and his mother, Mrs. 
Mamie Bourquin Hicks, and the 483-acre 
Freestate Plantation bought from the 
heirs of the late W. F. Taylor. 

Freestate offices will be in the Henry 
C. Beck Building in Shreveport, Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. Clarke was born in Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia. After receiving an A.B. degree 
from Williams College, he completed his 
formal education with two years of ad- 
ditional study at New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. After initial business experience as 
a bond analyst and statistician in New 
York City, Mr. Clarke in 1938 joined 
Lion Oil Company in El Dorado, Arkan- 
sas. During fourteen years with Lion, 
Mr. Clarke served progressively as in- 
ternal auditor, manager of budget and 
statistical department and assistant to 
the president. 

In April 1951, Mr. Clarke was appointed 
director of public relations for Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation. There 
he directed the company’s public rela- 
tions, financial relations, publications 
and advertising 


Frisco Railway Names Baker 
Assistant to the President 


H. A. (Bill) Baker will return to Mem- 
phis as assistant to the president of the 


Frisco Railway, President Clark Hunger- 
ford announce4. 

At the same time, Paul Schmitz, who 
has been assistant to the president at 
Memphis, will be transferred to St. Louis 
to become director of supervisory train- 
ing for the Frisco, Hungerford said. 

Baker was formerly stationed at Mem- 
phis, but was transferred to St. Louis, 
November 1, 1954, to become assistant to 
the president in charge of development. 
Prior to his Memphis assignment he was 
traffic manager for the Frisco at Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Schmitz was moved to Memphis from 
Fort Scott, Kansas where he was superin- 
tendent of the Frisco’s Northern Division. 


Walter Kidde Constructors 
Elect Two Vice Presidents 


Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., engi- 
neers and buiiders of New York and 

louston, has elected Frank L. Whitney 
and E. G. Robbins vice presidents, Wil- 
liam Collins, president, has announced. 

Mr. Whitney, formerly chief engineer, 
will be vice president in charge of engi- 
neering. Before joining Walter Kidde 
Constructors in 1953, Mr. Whitney was 
Eastern District chief engineer for H. K. 
Ferguson Company. He is licensed both 
as a professional engineer and as a reg- 
istered architect. 

A member of the Walter Kidde Con- 
structors organization 28 years, Mr. Rob- 
bins will be vice president in charge of 
construction. He has been director of 
construction the past 18 months. He is a 
graduate engineer and has supervised 
construction on a broad range of con- 
struction projects since joining the Kidde 
organization. 
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Restrictor Valves for 3000-Psi 


Aircraft Products Co., 300 Church Rd., 
Bridgeport, Pa., announces its new Series 
1100 line of lightweight restrictor valves 
for 3000-psi hydraulic service. 

Available in either fixed two-way or 
fixed one-way types, and with either in- 
ternal or external threaded ends, these 
restrictor valves have a wide ambient 
temperature range and weigh 20 to 35 
per cent less than conventional models. 

The fixed two-way type, which pro- 
vides precise flow metering in both di- 
rections, contains a fixed orifice in the 
center and .008-in. mesh corrosion resist- 
ant filters on either side. The fixed one- 
way type, which meters in the restricted 
flow direction and permits full line flow 
at low pressure drop in the free flow di- 
rection, contains an orificed poppet with 
an integral filter. Poppets and interior 
parts in all models are corrosion resist- 
ant. 


Adjustable Loading Dock 


Rowe Methods, Inc., 2534 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio.—-An hydraulically 
operated 20,000 lb. capacity, adjustable 
loading dock, designated as Model No. 
4 A.F., is now being manufactured by 
the firm. 

Incurporated into the unit is an auto- 
matic safety device and seif-leveling ac- 
tion both of which compensate for vary- 
ing heights of freight carrier beds plus 
carrier spring deflection during freight 
transfer. The safety feature will hold 
the deck in its last position should the 
carrier leave the dock accidentally, thus 
avoiding injury to personnel and dam- 
age to equipment. 

Operating technique is simple. The 
hinged platform deck is raised by an in- 
stant-acting push button control to clear 
the floor of the incoming carrier. When 
the carrier is positioned, the deck is 
lowered, until the layover arms and the 
two-sectioned, hinged bridge plates rest 
on the carrier bed. 

Upon contacting the carrier deck, the 
safety mechanism and self-leveling ac- 
tion automatically go into operation and 
are sustained during the freight trans- 
fer. After the transfer is completed and 
the carrier clears the dock, the deck is 
positioned flush with the dock to permit 
normal cross traffic. 

The standard width is 6 feet with a 
choice of lengths of 5 feet, 6 feet, 7 feet 
six inches, and 10 feet. 


Mesh Abrasive Cloth 


Amerotron Corp., 1407 Broadway, N. Y., 
N. ¥.—-Newly developed mesh abrasive 
cloths are taking over the job of sanding 
and polishing metal, wood and plastic 
surfaces in U. S. and Canadian industry, 
from sandpaper, emery cloth and other 
conventional materials. 

This was the joint report made recent- 
ly by Amos Griffin, vice-president of the 
Amerotron Corporation, of New York, a 
Textron American company, and by E. L. 
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Auker, sales manager of Bay State 
Abrasive Products Company, Westboro, 
Mass. Amerotron weaves the special ray- 
on cloth which serves as the base for 
the abrasive fabric, and Bay State ap- 
plies the rugged abrasive particles to the 
cloth and markets it as Gritcloth. 

The rayon cloth is covered on both 
sides and through its mesh openings by 
abrasive particles, or grits, of aluminum 
oxide or silicon carbide. The grits are 
bonded to the cloth by a waterproof 
resin. 

In production comparisons with con- 
ventional abrasive materials, this new 
transparent abrasive cloth, it is claimed, 
has yielded significant cost reductions, 
laber savings, smoother finishes and 
markedly fewer rejects in wide applica- 
tions throughout industry, it was re- 
ported. 

A prime factor contributing to the 
mesh abrasive cloth’s performance is the 
fact that the cloth’s open pores permit 
passage and elimination of the sanded 
particles That removes the drawback of 
sandpaper and other abrasive cloths, 
whose coated surfaces become clogged 
and thereby reduced in effectiveness. 

Other advantages claimed by the man- 
ufacturer of the mesh abrasive cloth are 
the rugged abrasive qualities of its grits, 
the strength of the fabric itself, the pres- 
ence of grits on both sides of the fabric 
as well as through its openings, and the 
vise-like bond of the grits to the cloth 
by the action of the resin on the fabric’s 
adhesive finish. 


Magnesium Pallet Dolly 


Magline, Inc., 1900 Mercer St., Pincon- 
ning, Mich.-The introduction of a new 
light weight pallet dolly has been an- 


Lightweight pallet dolly. 


nounced by the firm, manufacturers of 
magnesium materials handling equip- 
ment. 

Of all-magnesium construction, the 
pallet dollies are said to provide maxi- 
mum strength at minimum weight, an 
important factor for easy one-man han- 
dling. According to the company, these 
new, light weight units 31 to 42 lbs., de- 
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pending on size) facilitate quick, effi- 


cient manual positioning and result in 
faster, more economical material flow in 
freight car loading or trucking opera- 
tions. 

The pallet dollies are available in six 
standard sizes and in capacities of 2000 
or 4000 Ibs. 


Hand Operated Metal Worker 


Diesel Power, Inc., Greenville, Pa.—A 
new, manually-operated metal worker 
that will bend, punch and shear flat and 
angle metal bars up te 3/16th thick and 


Manually operated metal worker. 


2 inches wide and flat bars, is being in- 
troduced to industry this month by the 
company. 

The ingenious new machine, which 
was designed primarily for metal fabri- 
cating operations is, it is said, also find- 
ing many uses beyond the original intent 
of its developer, Louis C. Weilands. Be- 
cause it will up the output of inexperi- 
enced labor and increase the efficiency 
of skilled craftsmen, the new device is 
being eagerly sought by a wide variety 
of trades. 

Air conditioning and heating, elec- 
trical construction, vehicle maintenance, 
welding shops, sign manufacturers 
maintenance organizations, aircraft 
roarine installations, oil drilling and 
pipeline construction operations, and 
even mannual training classes of vocat- 
ional schools are numbered among the 
first users of the new metal worker. 

The machine, exclusive of the handle, 
stands 30 inches high. It is 6% inches 
deep and 6 inches wide. Weighing 170 
pounds, it can easily be mounted on a 
wall in the shop or attached to a frame 
or sidewall of a truck, for mobile use. 
The pump-handle linkage produces a 


and 
and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 43) 
thrust of 250 pounds to the square inch, 
and simultaneously operates the bender, 
bar and angle bar shear and the punch 
mechanism. Dies of tool steel, in sets, 
come with the machine. 


Disposable Plastic Nozzles 


Variety Plastics, 112 E. Orange Grove, 
Pasadena, Calif._New sealant gun de- 
signed to speed sealing operations in air- 
craft and other assembly work uses dis- 
posable cartridges and nozzles molded 
of Tenite polyethylene. 

Cartridges containing caulking com- 
pound fit into the gun barrel. Threaded 
nozzles, available in a variety of sizes 





Polyethylene nozzles. 


and shapes 
the 


turns on air pr 


screw into the front end of 


cartridges. A press of the trigger 
essure, causing the sealant 
smoothly and automatically 
When the supply of sealant is exhausted 
or the job completed, the polyethylene 
easily discarded to eliminate 
time and costs 
and simple to operate, 
said to be particularly effec- 
work. Since the 
nozzles and car- 
with or affect the 
properties of commercial caulking com- 
pounds, the gun is well-adapted for a 
variety of assembly jobs in the aircraft, 
i:utomotive, marine, and electrical fields 
Gun available from Pyle Industries, Inc., 
8976 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


to extrude 


parts can be 
cleaning 

Small 
the gun is 


tive at 


light 


close-quarters 
Tenite 


polyethylene 


tridges do not react 


Wood Veneer Tape 


An inch-wide tape of wood veneer, so 
thin and flexible that it is packaged in 
rolis, is being introduced by United 
States Plywood Corporation to solve the 
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long standing problem of exposed ply- 
wood edges. 

The new material is called Weldwood 
Flexible Wood-Trim. It is available in 











Wood tape. 


mahogany, oak, walnut, birch and Korina 
to match the most popular plywood 
faces. The veneer, one eighty-fifth of an 
inch thick, is flexed by a patented proc- 
ess and mounted on a latex inpregnated 
paper backing. 

Wood-Trim cut with scissors, 
khife or razor blade and can be applied 
with hizh-quality wood glue. No 
heat or clamping is required. 

The exposed edges of plywood, show- 
ing the layers of wood which make up 
the panel, have long been a major prob- 
lem for both professional woodworkers 
and home craftsmen. With Wood-Trim 
they can match these edges to the face 
of the panel, even when edges are curved. 
The new product can also be used for 
lumber edging and decorative purposes 
in the home. 


can be 


any 


Electric Metal Shears 


The Mall Tool Company, 7725 S. Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago 19, IL, has announced 
a newly designed electric metal shears. 

Powered by a universal-type motor, 














Electric metal shears. 


the Mall shears has a 
capacity of up to 16 gauge steel. 

This new shears has a stroke length 
of 3/32", with 2500 strokes per minute. 
The shears is designed with ample 
clearance to cut up to .06” thickness. Al- 


electric cutting 


though the minimum radius of circle is 
one inch, smaller diameters can be cut 
in softer and thinner materials by cut- 
ting counter-clockwise. 

For greater strength and durability, 
the new tool features a sturdy, light- 
weight die cast aluminum housing. 

The switch is operated by squeezing 
the tool and depressing the paddle. This 
provides one hand operation, allowing 
the operator to hold and guide his ma- 
terial with his free hand. 

The knives are expendable and can be 
replaced with carbide tipped parts for 
even more lasting durability. An extra 
set of knives and screws for the knives, 
and a necessary wrench are included 
with the original purchase. 


Light Weight Hook-Up Device 


Public Relations Dept., John Mather 
Lupton Co., Inc., 420 Park Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. ¥.—Capable of moving a freight 
car, yet weighing less than 9 Ibs., the 
Wright Type “R” Pull-A-Way is ideally 
suited for a variety of hook-up applica- 
tions including moving motors and ma- 
chinery, opening freight car doors, 
stretching and holding tension supports 
and many other uses. 

Designed with a view towards safety, 
economy, and ease of operation, critical 
parts of the Pull-A-Way are made of 
light-weight Tenzaloy, an unusually high 
yield strength, high tensile strength 
aluminum alloy, cast by the Littlestown 
Hardware & Foundry Co., Littlestown, 
Pa., for Wright Hoist Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., York, Pa., manu- 
facturers of the device. Parts cast of 
Tenzaloy are the cable drum, handle 
frame, adjustment pawl and_ cable 
sheave. 

Rated at 3000 Ibs. when double reeved, 
the Pull-A-Way demonstrated its un- 
usual strength and durability when it 
was used to set a heavy freight car 
into motion. 

Tenzaloy is an alloy of the Aluminum- 
Zinc-Magnesium type which was devel- 
oped by Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, to satisfy the need for an alu- 
minum alloy that would age at room 
temperature, and which would produce 
mechanical properties equivalent to 
those normally obtained only: for solu- 
tion treating, quenching and artificial 
aging. 


2000-lb.-Capacity Portable Lift 


The Oster Manufacturing Co., East 
289th St., Wickliffe (Cleveland), Ohio.- 
A 2000-lb.-capacity, multi-purpose manu- 
ally propelled, hand or battery-powered 
hydraulic lift, has been introduced by 
the firm as part of a complete new line. 
The carrier is designed for handling and 
stacking heavy, hard-to-manage loads 
with one operator, where handling effi- 
ciency coupled with maximum economy 
is desired. 

The unit is designed to provide four 
carriers in one: a platform truck, a 
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straddle fork truck, a portable elevator, 
and a shop crane. Exclusive features 
include adjustable legs which allow the 
carrier’s legs to ride straddling the load 
or beneath the load as required, new 
design adjustable forks, and remote con- 
trol as standard equipment at no addi- 
tional cost on power operated models. 


10,000 Ib. Cargo Tie-Downs 


Eastern Rotorcraft Corp., Doylestown, 
Penn.—The availability of Model MB-1, 
Air Force-approved cargo tie-downs for 
10,000 pound service is announced by the 
company. These 3.3 pound tie-downs 
provide a weight-reduction of more than 
40 per cent over previous equipment; 
and offer further advantages of simpli- 
fied initial application, tensioning and 
release up to 5000 pounds. 

The 2%-pound saving per unit, possible 
with the MB-1 tie-downs, can amount to 
an appreciable total weight reduction. 
For instance, their use in the Douglas 
C-124 and the Fairchild C-119 can pro- 
vide weight reductions of approximately 
60 and 70 pounds respectively. 

In the MB-1 tie-downs the chain is 
automatically locked into position as it 
is inserted into the slot. This locking 
device replaces the two-step, rotating 
locking mechanism to be found in older, 
conventional tie-downs. The _ release 
mechanism permits the chain to be un- 
loaded easily, even when under tensions 
of 5000 pounds. These tie-downs can be 
hand tensioned to loads of 600 pounds. 
This hand tension is 200 pounds greater 
than that possible with conventional tie- 
downs and 50 per cent in excess of Air 
Force specifications. 


Super Cleaning Atmospheric Air 


Wheelabrator Corporation, 1701 5S. 
Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana, an- 
nounces Wheelabrator Ultra-filtration, 
a process developed by its engineers for 
super cleaning atmospheric air with in- 
dustrial-type air filtration equipment. 

The process may be used in applica- 
tions formerly employing disposable or 
viscous filters or low voltage electro- 
static precipitators. The advantages 
claimed of Wheelabrator Ultra-filtration 
lie in extremely high cleaning efficiency, 
moderate cost, and nearly complete free- 
dom from maintenance expense. 

Ultra-filtration employs conventional 
industrial Wheelbrator Dustube dust 
collectors of the tubular cloth filter type. 
Briefly, the process involves the charg- 
ing of the filter bags with a filter aid 
which precoats the filtering surfaces and 
provides a highly efficient matrix upon 
which the fine particles of atmospheric 
dust and tarry matter are collected. One 
application of filter aid will last from 
two to three years under normal condi- 
tions. Since shaking the spent filter aid 
and accumulated dust from the filter 
bags comprises the only maintenance of 
the filter required, maintenance costs 
are limited to the infrequent cleaning 
and recharging of the collector. 
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The efficiency of the Wheelabrator 
Ultra-filtration process against extreme- 
ly fine atmospheric dust and tarry mat- 
ter is substantially greater than that of 
any previously used general air clean- 
ing device. The cost of the Ultra-Aitra- 
tion equipment compares very favor- 
ably to conventional devices having 
cleaning efficiencies as much as 30% less 
than the new process, it is claimed. The 
maintenance cost of the Ultra-filtration 
equipment is limited to the removal and 
replacement of spent filter aid at inter- 
vals as great as three years. 


Air Operated Numbering 
Machine 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co., 700 


Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.--A new 
Air Operated Numbering Machine for 








Numbering machine. 


_ automatically printing numbers on cards, 


labels, folded containers, carbon forms 
(12 copies), ete., has been introduced. 

Machine features “Controlled Impact” 
to suit each job. Setting is made by a 
simple turn of the control knob and the 
operating pressure observed on the indi- 
cator dial. Rear and side adjustable 
gages are provided for accurate position- 
ing of the work. Throat depth is 6 
inches. Platform width is 9% inches. 
Machine is furnished with a precision 
built interchangeable numbering head 
to automatically number from 1 to 
999,999. It is easily set for Consecutive, 
Duplicate or Repeat operation by shift- 
ing the Action Lever into desired posi- 
tion. Roman or Gothic style figures can 
be furnished in size 3/32, 9/64, or 3/16 
inch. Machine is quiet, Push Button op- 
erated, and will function at 50 to 100 
pounds air line pressure. No installa- 
tion is required other than an air hose 
connection, 


Rotary Pressure Joint 


Seamlex Company, Inc., 41-23 2th 
Street, Long Island City 1, N. ¥.--A new 
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improved rotary joint is now being pro- 
duced by Seamlex Company, Inc. This 
new Seamlex Rotary, as shown in illus- 





Rotary joint. 


tration, is a 1%” pipe size, single-flow 
type PR 25, designed to convey liquids 
or gases from a stationary pipe outlet 
to a revolving cylinder, drum, calendar, 
dry can, etc. 

All of the features of the earlier model 
Seamlex Rotarys, such as Exterior Screw 
Adjustment, Floating Rotary Seal, and 
Pressure Equalizing Chamber, are found 
in this larger Rotary Joint, in addition 
to a number of improved features. 

In line with its heavier construction, 
this Rotary is equipped with two ball 
bearings to support and guide axially, 
the revolving shaft, thus preventing mis- 
alignment and wobbling of the shaft. 
This feature assures continuous leak~- 
proof performance, the manufacturer 
states. 

This new Seamlex Rotary Joint is pro- 
vided with a tamperproof metal seal, 
and each Rotary is dated so.that the 
length of service can be readily deter- 
mined. 


Rigid Plastic Pipe 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 
7349, Philadelphia, Pa., which operates 
16 steel service plants in the United 
States, will market a new type of plastic 
pipe to be sold under the trade name 
of Ryertex-Omicron PVC pipe. This is 
a rigid non-plasticized polyvinyl chleride 
pipe also suitable for use as a structural 
material, 

Rigid polyvinyl chloride plastics, 
known to the trade as PVC, are rela- 
tively new in this country although they 
have been successfully used in Europe 
for about 20 years. The type to be mar- 
keted by Ryerson has no additives o1 
filers, which insures maximum resist- 
ance to attack by various acids, alkalies, 
salt solutions, alcohols and other chiem|- 
cals. It will not support combustion 
and this characteristic alone makes it 
particularly desirable for many installa- 
tions in which the uxe of plastic mate- 
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rials bas heretofore been barred or re- 
stricted. Pipe fittings and valves of the 
same material will also be available. 

Ryertex-Omicron PVC pipe can be 
sawed, threaded, solvent welded and heat 
welded. It will be supplied ir. Schedule 
40 and Schedule 80 pipe sizes. 


Gas from Gasoline 


Pressweld, Inc., Alliance, Ohio——After 
many years of experiment by many in- 
vestors, a safe, practical method of gen- 
erating gas from gasoline has been per- 
fected and will soon be available for both 
home and industrial use. 

Using ordinary white gasoline, the new 
Prest-O-Gas Generator, now being manu- 
factured, produces a clean, hot-burning, 
non-toxic vapor suitable for all purposes 
for which natural, manufactured or 
bottled gas can be used. The generator 
is highly efficient, using every drop of 
fuel and !eaving no deposits, according to 
the maker. It will produce enough vapor 
from five gallons of gasoline to operate, 
under normal home use, a four-burner gas 
cook stove and oven and a hot water 
heater for approximately a two week 
period. The gas produces an extra-hot 
flame, permitting lower burner adjust- 
ment and extra economy in fuel con- 
sumption 

The generator can be used wherever 
electricity is available and operates only 
when gas is being used. It is designed to 
deliver the vapor at extremely low pres- 
sure (3% ounces) 


Air-Powered End Stapler 


International Staple & Machine Com- 
pany, 801 Herrin St., Herrin, Mlinois. 


A new air powered unit, the End Sta- 














End stapler. 


pler, is now ready for delivery, the com- 
pany announces. 

This new high speed unit has no elec- 
trical connections, featuring a new two- 
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cycle air motor with a completely new 
mechanical trip. The manufacturer 
states that this unit was specially de- 
signed for perfect closures of end open- 
ing cartons, full overlap, partial over- 
lap, telescope and many other types of 
cartons. 

The end Stapler can be turned to a 90° 
angle for center slotted cartons and spe- 
cial applications. It weighs only 155 Ibs., 
is 62%” high, including the staple mag- 
azine, and is only 38” deep. 


Snow Melting Dispenser 


Speco, Inc., 7308 Associate Ave., Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio announces a new manual 


Manual spreader. 


spreader for economically dispensing 
Ice Rem ice and snow melting chemical 
pellets. 

Designated as Model IRS-1, the spread- 
er is said to greatly reduce the time and 
inconvenience commonly associated with 
“hand throwing” methods. In addition, 
it is claimed that substantial quantities 
of Ice Rem can be saved because of the 
even spray distribution of the spreader. 

IRS-1 is operated merely by swinging 
the funnel-shaped dispenser from side to 
side. Rate of flow is controlled by an ad- 
justable feed gate located between the 
40 lb. capacity hopper and the dispenser. 
A sturdy, reinforced shoulder strap per- 
mits comfortable carrying of the spread- 
er when in use. 


Maintenance Lubricating Kit 


Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 1866-AW S. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill.—Something 


really new for replacement and plant 
maintenance purposes is the Gits Lubri- 
kit ... a conveniently boxed assortment 
of % oil cups of 29 different types. .. .. 

These are the oilers most used for 
maintenance and replacement through- 
out industry, as shown conclusively by 
Gits sales records. 

Each type of oiler comes in its own 
separate bin within the kit. Contents of 
each bin are fully and clearly described 
on the inside of the cover. 

The Lubrikit offers maintenance men 
four important advantages, the company 
claims. 

1. SAVES MONEY. No longer a need to 
pay a big minimum charge for just one 
or a few oil cups. 

2. SAVES DELAY. No more costly de- 
lays in replacement. Oil cups are on hand, 
ready to use. 

3. SAVES FUSS. No more red tape-— 
no more annoying forms to fill out (item- 
izing, ordering, receiving, etc.) every 
time a little oil cup is wanted. 

4. SAVES LOSSES. No more frantic 
searches for a small oiler that was “here 
someplace.” The Lubrikit itself is a 
handy, compact container that makes oil 
cup inventory easy to maintain and keep 
track of. 


Offset Bar and Tube Printer 


This new Offset Bar and Tube Printer 
developed recently by The Pannier Cor- 
poration, 207 Sandusky St., Pittsburgh 
12, Pa., offers speed, simplicity and preci- 
sion heretofore unknown for this type 
of marking, the maker claims. 

Code numbers, trademarks, specifica- 
tions, etc., are printed at speeds up to 
200 feet per minute either by variable 
speed drive or friction driven from con- 
veyed material. 

It automatically imprints by friction 
contact and will accommodate sizes 
from % inch to 14 inches O.D. with only 
one set of guide rolls. Self contained 
hydraulic height adjustment completely 
simplifies adjustments to any size. 

The manufacturer states an extremely 
important feature of this new machine 
is that setup or change-over time for 
various sizes, colors, and markings are 
kept to an absolute minimum by simple 
adjustments and quickly interchangeable 
components. 


3000 psi Check Valve 


Aircraft Products Co., 300 Church Rd, 
Bridgeport, Pa., announces the develop- 
ment of the first AN-approved % in. 
aluminum alloy check valves for 3000 
psi hydraulic service. These valves, it is 
claimed, provide a weight saving of more 
than 55 per cent over conventional type 
check valves. 

Two models are available. Aircraft 
Products Model 1008 with external 
threaded ends meets government re- 
quirements for AN 6249-8 and AN 6207-8 
Model 1058 with internal threaded ends 
meets requirements for AN 6280-8. These 
valves permit a weight reduction of % 
Ib. per installation. 
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“Never More than a Call Apart” 


We received a very nice letter 
from a woman on Long Island, 
N.Y., the other day and we thought 
you might like to share it with us. 


Mrs. Barse’s letter is typical of 
the many we receive from people 
who are kind enough to write 


about the value of their service and 
the friendliness and help of tele- 
phone people. 


Such letters are not only pleasant 
to receive but an encouragement to 
all of us to do even better in the 
days to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@> 
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Aerial view of new 100,000 square-foot standardized steel factory of Harbison-Walker Refractories Company at Leslie, Maryland. 


Huge Producer of Refractories 
Opens Leslie, Maryland, Plant 


The Harbison-Walker 
Company, the 
of refractories, has just 
plant at Leslie, Md., to 
refractories, according to an 
ment by Earl A. Garber, president 
company’s headquarters are in 
burgh, where it was founded in 
as the Star Fire Brick Company 

The plant is a 100,000-square foot 
standardized steel produced 
and erected by the Luria Engineering 
Company of Bethlehem, Pa. It was modi- 
fied structurally to accommodate several 
elevated grinding and screening 
ines and one of the longest tunnel kilns 
in the world 


Refractories 


world’s largest producer 


opened a new 
produce silica 
announce- 
The 
Pitts- 
1865 


structure 


mach- 


The general contractor was 


the Consolidated Engineering Company, 
In of Baltimore, Md., which also con- 
structed a 2,160-square-foot adjacent of- 
fice building. 

The new manufacturing unit is Harbi- 
son-Walker'’s 33d in this country and 
the latest major addition 
$35,000,000 expansion program 
launched in 1951 by the rapidly-growing 
concern, whose in 1953 totaled 
S78. 870,000 


Canada. It is 
in a 


sales 


The factory was designed so as to per- 
mit future expansion in either direction. 
It consists of several connected rigid- 
60-foot clear-span structures of 
lengths and heights, totaling 

ft. plus a connected 8,400- 


frame 
verying 


92.400 sq 


4-fcot-long tunnel kitn, one of longest in the world, will produce silica refractories. 
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square-foot flat roof building. 

The longest section runs 880 ft. and 

ouses, among other facilities, a tunnel 
kiln that is 504 ft. long and accommo- 
dates 61 loaded cars. A system of exhaust, 
air and cooling fans is located above the 
kiln. The tallest part, where the grind- 
ing machines are located, is 55 ft. high, 
while the others vary in height from 
16 to 30 ft. 

The rigid-frame structures are covered 
by protected corrugated metal roofing 
and concrete-block siding. The flat-roof 
section has concrete-block walls and 
built-up roofing on a gypsum plank roof 
deck. It houses the machine shop, elec- 
trical repair Gepartment, control labora- 
tory and rest rooms. 

Transparent plastic skylights, resistant 
to sun glare and heat, are located at fre- 
quent intervals on the roof of the main 
portion of the plant. 

A network of rails has been laid down’ 
inside for cars which convey the ma- 
terial in process from one stage of pro- 
duction to the next. Special trucks are 
employed to lift pallet-conveying 
from one set of rails to another. 

The plant is on a 40-acre site at Les- 
lie, just off the Pulaski Highway, about 
midway between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. It is on the main line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, which has a spur 
running to the shipping department. 

The site was chosen because of its 
proximity to a supply of high-quality raw 
material and because it is located stra- 
tegically near important users of refrac- 
tories in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
other industrial areas within the mar- 
keting district. These consumers were 
formerly served by plants in central 
Pennsylvania. 

Harbison-Walker’s chain of 33 plants 
produces refractories of all types in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. They range 
in weight from a few ounces to several! 
hundred pounds. 


cars 
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Delta Airlines Granted Route 
Including New York and Houston 


Delta Air Lines’ extension from At- 
lania to New York and from New Or- 
leans to Houston climaxes a 10-year fight 
by the airline to provide a better airlink 
between the South and Southwest and Fae0e mann 
key Northeast cities. 


Pn Gi eran Bord Ter BARS AND SHAPES 
(Nov. 22) granted Delta 1,075 miles of 


new routes in the long-awaited decision 
in the Southwest-Northeast Additional 
Service Case. 

Addition of the 772-mile Atlanta-Char- 
lotte - Washington - Baltimore - Philadel- 
phia-New York segment, and the 303- 
mile New Orleans-Houston segment to 
Delta’s routes boosts the airline’s domes- 
tic system to 7,438 miles. 

With its 3,327 miles of Caribbean 
routes (Havana; Montego Bay, Jamaica; 
Port au Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic; and Caracas, Vene- 
zuela), Delta’s total system is 10,756 
miles. 

Delta is now certificated to serve a to- 
tal of 66 cities in nine countries. 

Considered as one of the most impor- 
tant route proceedings to come before 
the Board in its entire 17-year history, i 
the Southwest-Northeast case began Z } 
more than five years ago. ¥ " Z 

C. E. Woolman, president and general ; —Y 4 QUALITY MADE 
manager of Delta, hailed the Board's "4 ) Y 
decision as “just and appropriate” and a bi, l 


“recognition of the South's progress in / Y "Uf FROM QUALITY STEEL 
the past decade.” YY Yj} 


He said the award was the “culmina- 
tion of 10 years of effort by his company 
to provide a better air link between the 
South and Southwest and the key North- 
east section of the country. 

“The new route just granted our com- 
pany is not only an award to Delta,” he 
said. “It is an award to the public. In no 
case ever heard by the CAB has the pub- 
lic’s need for competitive airline service 


eahengceretingectng =. teri amrces ter DixisTEEL merchant bars are quality-controlled from 


start to finish. At each step of production — from 


molten steel to the finished hot-rolled product — 


Chiksan to Build 


e 
. checks and rechecks are made to assure proper physical 
New Plant in Houston 


properties, finish and tolerances. 


The Well Equipment Mfg. Corp., an DixisteEL Bars and Shapes are produced in a 
operating division of Chiksan Company, 
has announced plans for the manufac- wide variety of shapes, sizes and grades -— plain or 
ture of Chiksan swivel joints and flexible ie 
line assemblies in a new plant to be con- galvanized. 
onoerantal neat pies vat Mane Write today for complete information and prices. 
ery and Chemical Corporation. 

The expansion will provide Chiksan 
customers with a second manufacturing 
source for Chiksan swive! joints as well 
as increased production of Weco prod- 


The new plant will occupy eighteen Atlantic Steel Company 


acres and will consist of a 64,000 square 
foot completely air-conditioned shop, sev- ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
eral smaller production buildings, and an 
office building. These facilities will more 
than double the size of Weco’s present 
operations. Completion is scheduled for Producers of fine-quality low-carbon steel products, including: hot relied bars, shapes and strip « drawn wire 
the middle of 1956. o nails, rivets, staples « fence and barbed wire « fabricated reinforcing bars « forgings and stampings 
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This drawing depicts the new drive-in hotel to be built by the Hot Shoppes, Inc., national restaurant chain, in Arlington 
County, Virginia, It will feature eight main buildings, a 40 x 60 foot swimming pool and many other assets. 


World's Largest Drive-In Hotel 
Planned for Arlington, Virginia 


The w 
called 


near 


rid’s largest drive-in hotel, to be 
Marriott's Motor Hotel, 
the nation’s capital 
County 


will rise 
Arlington 
Virginia, less than a mile from 
the Pentagon, world's largest office build- 
ing, J. W. Marriott, president of the Hot 
Shoppes, Inc., 
has announced 


in 


national restaurant chain 


Construction of the Hot Shoppes’ 
$4,000,000 drive-in hotel on a 7-acre tract 
on the banks of the Potomac River began 
in April of this year, Mr. Marriott said, 
and added that completion of the world’s 
largest drive-in hotel is slated for Spring, 
1956. 

To deserve title as “world’s largest” 
Marriott's Motor Hotel will boast 348 
ro.m units, parking space for 450 auto- 
mobiles, a large Hot Shoppes restaurant, 
a 40 x 60 foot swimming pool, wading 
pool for children, and an extensive “ac- 
tivities” At present the world’s 
largest establishment of this type is lo- 
cated in Fresno, California, with 329 
units. 

The new drive-in hotel is located just 
off U. S. Highway #1 as it approaches 
the nation’s capital and will be but 10 
minutes from the White House, 6 miles 
closer to the heart of Washington D. C 
than the nearest present motel. It em- 
bodies a number of unusual concepts in 
drive-in hotel planning in order to pro- 
vide an atmosphere of contemporary 
American living adapted to the needs of 
the family on a trip 

All rooms will be both air-conditioned 
and “sound” conditioned through use of 
double windows and acoustical building 
materials; will be equipped with tele- 
phones and radios, some with TV. Each 
of the 8 main buildings will be equipped 
with laundry rooms, including automatic 
washing machines and dryers. 

Guests will be able to register without 
stepping out of their cars by selecting 
their rooms from an illustrated color 
portfolio. Guides on bicycles will escort 
them to their rooms 


area. 
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Mr. Marriott explained that the Hot 
Shoppes’ drive-in hotel will combine the 
conveniences of a motor court with the 
essential services of a hotel, including fill- 
ing station, a necessities and souvenir 
shop, a drug and sundries store, taxi 
stand, auto rental service, valet and laun- 
dry, and a Hot Shoppes restaurant seat- 
ing 250. Outdoor dining around the pool 
will be an attraction during Washington's 
long balmy season. 

The structure was designed by archi- 
tects Joseph G. Morgan and Edwin 
Weihe. Mr. E. E. Burdge, former Amer- 
ican Hotels Corporation vice president, 
will be manager. 


Advertising Executive Predicts 
500 Billion Dollar 1965 Economy 


America’s expanding production “calls 
for a 53O per cent increase” in the nation’s 
standard of living in the next 10 years, 
according to Arno H. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident and director of research of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 

In the December issue of “Challenge” 
magazine, publication of New York Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Economic Affairs, 
Mr. Johnson says that by 1965 the nation 
will produce more than 500 billion dol- 
lars worth of goods and services. This 
will bring record paychecks to consumers 
who will have to buy 350 to 357 billion 
dollars worth of goods and services in or- 
der to maintain a 300-billion-dollar econ- 
omy of production. 


“Unless we change some of our con- 
cepts of what a high standard of living 
should be,” Mr. Johnson maintains, “our 
ability to produce will outrun our ability 
to consume.” 

In pre-World War II years, the adver- 
tising executive points out, the average 
income of a family in a middle-income 
bracket was $1,000 to $1,500. 

“We have moved up in our income 
groups so rapidly that a few years from 
now most of our families will have an- 
nual incomes of more than $5,000, Allow- 





ances should be made for the shrinking 
value of the dollar, of course. But these 
families do represent a great opportuni- 
ty for changes in our standard of living, 
even if they were to take on only the 
kind of a standard of living that the mid- 
dle-income groups had during the pre- 
war years.” 

Most Americans, Mr. Johnson observes, 
have increased their ability to buy goods 
and services beyond the level of necessi- 
ty according to pre-war standards. 

“I believe,” he declares, “that people 
need to be stimulated to use their in- 
creased purchasing powr in new ways 
which represent a higher standard of 
living according to 1956 concepts. 

“A higher standard of living cannot be 
measured merely in physical units. I 
think too many people look upon dura- 
ble goods in our economy as a true meas- 
ure of our new pattern of living. That is 
very misleading because only some 13 
per cent of our current expenditure of 
250 billion dollars for goods and services 
represents consumer purchase of dura- 
ble goods. 

“In other words, the stancard of liv- 
ing is measured not entirely by the avail- 
ability of durable goods such as automo- 
biles and refrigerators. It covers a great 
many other things. Since 1947 there has 
been a very big increase in expenditures 
of the average family for some form of 
education. There has been a very big in- 
crease in what families allocate for re- 
ligious activities. There has been a 
change in the diet and 2 change in what 
people do in their leisure time, the way 
they enjoy life. There has been a trend 
toward large families. I think this is all 
a part of our new standard of living.” 

In the next 10 years, unless there is a 
war or an abnormal interruption of the 
production processes, businessmen will 
face the major task of “prompting con- 
sumption,” Mr. Johnson concludes. 

“Actually,” he adds, “it is not so much 
a problem as it is an opportunity. It 
means that the mass of our population 
will have a chance to reach considerably 
higher levels of living standards.” 
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South's Water Supply 


(Continued from page 32) 


of those strearns for production of hydro- 
electric power and flood control. Hydro- 
electric power now installed in the South, 
according to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, now totals 7,044,782 horsepower, 
while four million more horsepower will 
be available when every river and water- 
shed of the area is developed to full ca- 
pacity. The South’s hydroelectric power 
position is not as favorable as that of 
the mountainous Pacific northwest, but 
this disadvantage is offset by the South's 
abundant fuel supplies—coal, oil and nat- 
ural gas—available for low-cost, steam- 
generated electricity. 

As previously stated, water problems 
of the South have not reached the serious 
stage, but the writer would point up that 
as the fastest growing industrial area in 
the Nation—the world, for that matter— 
it behooves southern industry, working 
in close cooperation with State and Fed- 
eral agencies, to begin now its plans for 
the utilization and re-use of the billions 
of gallons of water now running off as 
waste! 

The urgency of the problem was point- 
ed up by President Eisenhower last year 
when he created a Cabinet Committee 
on Water Resources and declured: 

“If we are to advance agriculturally 
and industrially we must make the best 
use of every drop of water which falls on 


our soil or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

Although the Federal Government has 
spent $143 billion on water resources 
projects since 1824, and is spending at 
the rate of $750 million annually to de- 
velop its water resources, the present 
problem of water conservation is one for 
all of us—industrialist, business man, 
state and municipal authorities, even ed- 
itors and reporters. 


P&W Railway Plans Extensive 
Industrial District in S. C. 


The Piedmont and Northern Railway 
Company has announced plans for the 
establishment of an extensive, planned 
industrial district embracing approxi- 
mately 150 acres of property just south 
of Greenville, S. C., in the White Horse 
section. The project, first of its kind for 
Greenville, will be known as the White 
Horse Industrial District. 

The overall project will include clear- 
ing and grading, installation of railroad 
service tracks, establishment of new 
streets, the laying of water mains, san- 
itary sewer lines, storm sewer lines, and 
other utility services. When completed 
the District will provide fully improved 
warehouse and plant sites for companies 
requiring rail service. 

Restrictions in the District are de- 
signed to protect the property owners and 
assure the development of a first-class 
warehouse and plant area. These restric- 


tions include a uniform building setback 
which will assure ample room for truck- 
ing, parking, and landscaping, and pro- 
visions for the construction of masonry 
buildings only. Streets in the District will 
be a minimum of 50 feet wide. 

In announcing the plans for the White 
Horse District from the Charlotte head- 
quarters of the Piedmont and Northern, 
President W. I. Rankin emphasized the 
many advantages of a planned district. 
He said that the creation of attractive 
sites accessible to utilities and transpor- 
tation arteries inevitably attracts new 
businesses to a community. It also pro- 
vides excellent sites for existing busi- 
nesses which have outgrown their pres- 
ent facilities, he added. 

“We expect to complete the first phase 
of our project, weather permitting, in 
about four months,” he said. “Therefore, 
by early next spring we will be able to 
offer Greenville a well-planned, ideally- 
located industrial district complete with 
all utilities and services. Districts such 
as this one have proven to be important 
assets to other communities and I am 
firmly convinced that Greenville will be 
no exception. Our investment in this 
project is a considerable one. But we are 
confident that it will pay off, both for 
us and for a growing, prosperous city 
such as Greenville.” 

The P & N estbalished a similar indus- 
trial district in Charlotte in 1937. This 
district, consisting of 121 acres, now has 
46 warehouses and plants built at a cost 
of about $8 million. 
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100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 
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the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
ated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
iztures, Chemicals, Canned F 


oods, Janitor 


Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 


Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and 
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many others 
De natun. SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES e ABUNDANT WATER 
Wi Y? @ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
w CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
sections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 
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Mammoth ballroom in Washington's Sheraton Park Hotel. 


World's Largest Hotel Ballroom 
Located In Washington, D. C. 


A modern, deluxe Trane air condition 
ing system, so flexible that it can handle 
a crowd of 3,000 as well as a gathering of 
500, is installed at the largest 
hotel grand ballroom, Sheraton Hall. The 
newly-opened ballroom and 
space two-story addition 
ington’s Sheraton-Park hotel 

The 


comprised of two large fan systems which 


world’s 


exhibition 
to Wash- 


is & 


entire air conditioning system is 
serve the 20,000-square-foot ballroom and 
16,000-square-foot lower level display 
area, and several Climate Changers for 
such the 
kitchen 

This system as a whole is designed to 
provide fresh filtered air, and to 
remove several tons of moisture per hour 
from the air. Washington natural 
high humidity, and the moisture given 
off by as many as 3,000 active people con- 
tributes to the need for dehumidification 
The Sheraton's air conditioning system 


areas as balcony, foyer and 


has 


accomplishes this dual cooling and de- 
humidifying job by cooling the air to a 
low dry bulb and wet bulb temperature 
then reheating it to the entering tem- 
perature required to maintain comfort- 
able temperature conditions 


$22-Million Power Addition 
Scheduled by VEPCO in Va. 


Virginia Electric and Power Company 
has just retained Stone & Webster En- 





neering Corporation to design and con- 
struct a new 165,000 kw addition to the 
Bremo power station at Bremo Bluff, 
Virginia, which will bring the station's 
capability up to 265,000 kw. Cost of the 
new VEPCO extension is estimated at 
$22,000,000, with May, 1958, the antici- 
pated date of operation 

The Bremo plant which represented an 
outstanding design at that time first went 
into in 1931 with two 15,000 
kw units. These were later augmented by 
a 66,000 kw., 1200 psi, 950 F unit installed 
Stone & Webster in 1950. Although 
the original ultimate capacity was antici- 
pated to be 150,000 kw., the new unit will, 
with its 165,000 kw capability, nearly tri- 
ple the plant's former capacity. The new 
unit is the second one of 165,000 kw ca- 
pacity to be installed by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation for the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company system, the 
other now being installed at the 
Yorktown plant near Yorktown, Va. 


operation 


by 


one 


Maytag Jacksonville Plant 
Proceeding on Schedule 


Construction on the new Maytag East 
Coast Company headquarters and ware- 
house building at Jacksonville, Fla., is 
proceeding on schedule, according to a 
recent announcement by the Daniel Con- 
struction Company of Florida, General 
Contractors. Begun in mid-July of this 
construction is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

The totally-enclosed, one-story build- 
ing will consist of a 25,000 sq. ft. ware- 


year 


house, a 3,500 sq. ft. parts and service de- 
partment and a 5,000 sq. ft. office area 
and display room within the one-acre 
site. The office area exterior of face brick 
with concrete block back-up is already 
completed and the precast concrete walls 
covering the outside of the warehouse are 
nearly complete. The roof will have a 
poured gypsum roof deck supported on 
a steel joist. The interior of the office 
area will be exposed face brick and plas- 
ter on metal stud partitions, with exposed 
construction inside the warehouse. 

Reynolds, Smith & Hills, Jacksonville, 
Fla., are Architects and Engineers on the 
project. 


New Miami Department Store 
Annual Payroll of $1,500,000 


The new Jordan Marsh-Miami, due to 
open this winter, will have an annual 
payroll in excess of $1,500,000, it was dis- 
closed by Richard Van Daggett, presi- 
dent of the new store, largest under one 
roof ever built in the south. 

Mr. Daggett said the $1,500,000 figure, a 
minimum total for the store, is believed 
to be one of the largest payrolls in the 
south Florida area. 

Jordan Marsh-Miami, located at Bis- 
cayne Boulevard and Venetian Cause 
way, will have two acres of selling space 
on each of its three floors, and totals 
250,000 square feet overall. It will have 
free parking for 3,000 cars daily in pri- 
vate automobile parks stretching from 
the store to the shores of Biscayne Bay 
north of Trinity Episcopal church. 


Chicago Firm Acquires Tenn. 
Steel Fabricating Firm 


Acquisition of the Glazer Steel Cor- 
poration’s Knoxville, Tennessee struc- 
tural fabricating facilities by the Allied 
Structural Steel Companies was an- 
nounced in a joint release today by of- 
ficials of both companies. Details as to 
the terms were not announced. 

The Allied Structural Steel Companies, 
with headquarters at 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, operate structur- 
al steel fabricating plants at Chicago, 
Hammond, Indiana and Clinton, Iowa. 

The management of Allied Structural 
Steel Companies stated that “Allied was 
no stranger to the South, as their plants 
had furnished thousands of tons of all 
types of structural steel work all over 
the South and Southwest.” “However, 
with the acquisition of the Glazer plant,” 
the Allied management further stated, 
“Allied will have an excellent plant facil- 
ity right in one of the most fertile, grow- 
ing parts of the South. Our new Knox- 
ville facilities will enable us to better 
serve the growing needs of the South, and 
we intend to do everything possible to 
become an integral part of the huge in- 
dustrial potential of the area.” 

The Knoxville facility will be man- 
aged by Mr. Byron McKenzie, who has 
for many years been General Manager 
under Glazer ownership. Allied officials 
also said, “No changes in the operating 
personnel are contemplated.” 
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$20-million Improvement Program 
Announced by L. & N. Railroad 


Purchase of 1,000 new freight cars 
heads the list of an aggregate appropri- 
ation of approximately $20 million for 
improvements to the property of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, it was 
announced by President John E. Tilford. 

These freight cars represent an invest- 
ment of over $8 million, and include 500 
box, 200 gondolas, 100 fiat, and 200 pulp- 
wood cars. These new additions to the 
L. & N.’s rolling stock wiil be built by 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; the Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, Bes- 
semer, Ala., and the Greenville Steel Car 
Company, Greenville, Penn. Delivery will 
be late in 1956. 

Mr. Tilford also said that in addition to 
the freight cars and other minor proj- 
ects, the Railroad has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $6 million for the expansion 
and modernization of Hills Park Freight 
Yard, Atlanta, Ga.; $5.6 million for 35,- 
000 net tons of new 132-Ib. steel rail; and 
$140,000 for the installation of radio com- 
municetions on main-line freight trains. 

The new rail has been purchased from 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Division of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation and will be 
rolled at its Ensley plant. 

Expansion of Hills Park Yard, a joint 
operation of the L. & N. and The Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way, has already begun. Construction 
will require about two years to complete. 


Shreveport Creosoting Plant 
Acquired by Olin Mathieson 


The Shreveport plant of the American 
Creosoting Company has been purchased 
by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
W. H. Brown, Vice President for Lumber 
Operations--the corporation's Forest 
Products Division, has announced. 

The transaction, which includes a two 
cylinder creosoting plant and an ADZ 
mill for processing ties, will give Olin 
Mathieson the ability to more than double 
its current output of creosoting mate- 
rials. Creosoting operations, which have 
been conducted at the Forest Products 
Division's Bell Street treating plant in 
Shreveport, will eventually be concen- 
trated at the newly acquired facility, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown. 

Olin Mathieson will continue to pro- 
duce Wolmanized treated lumber at its 
Bell Street plant. 


N & W Railway to Build 
4,000 New Freight Cars 


The Norfolk and Western Railway au- 
thorized the acquisition of 4,000 new 
freight cars, 3500 70-Ton all steel coal 
hopper cars and 5300 5O-Ton all steel 
gondola cars, which will cost $30,000,000. 
The railroad plans to build these cars in 
its own shops. 

This makes a total of 9,100 new freight 
cars which the railroad has ordered dur- 


ing 1955. The total cost is estimated at plant at Cape Girardeau, Missour}, by the 
$69,585,000. Five hundred and fifty of Marquette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
these cars have already been received. pany, it was announced. 

“The fact that 8,000 of the cars are The project will add a second separate 
open top or coal carrying cars is evidence manufacturing unit with a 1,250,000-bar- 
of the railroad’s faith and optimism in rel annual capacity adjacent to an exist- 
the outlook for the coal industry,” ing Marquette plant, and will raise the 
stated President R. H. Smith. Company's total production at Cape 

Girardeau approximately 71 per cent to 
3,000,000 barrels. 
$7-Million Cement Plant Marquette Cement, with headquarters 
Scheduled for Missouri in Chicago, is the nation’s fifth ranking 
cement producing firm, having eight 

Kaiser Engineers Division ef Henry J. manufacturing plants with a total ca- 
Kaiser Company, Oakland, California, pacity of 13,600,000 barrels annually in 
has been awarded the design and con- the states of Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, 
struction contract for a $7,000,000 cement Iowa, Illinois, Tennessee and Georgia. 
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Over-all view of Solite’s Bremo Bluff plant, after which the newer 
Aquadale operation was patterned, 


IS IN THE PLANT’S PRECISION DESIGN 


Solite lightweight aggregate is a carefully controlled product .. . nef 
a waste or a by product... developed expecially for the construction 
industry . . . manufactured and tested under rigid controls to meet 
its exacting requirements, 

Research and testing by a pilot operation perfected every step in the 
manufacturing process of Solite aggregate 

Today's plants are precision designed for efhciency and economy, to 
produce an aggregate that makes possible a low-cost, high-grade 
masonry unit for the construction industry. 

Solite offers such outstanding extra features as light weight, yet with 
super strength and durability. Fire-resistant termite proof, Rust 
and stain-proof ... a natural insulator and excellent sound-absorber. 
And always the same uniform quality. 


INSIST ON SOLITE MASONRY UNITS |... get ai! the bonus features at no extra cost 


ATUL, 


REMEMBER — Architects and engineers are professional advisors 
Regardless of what type of construction you are interested in, 
consult them. They will be glad to help you build better. 


PLANTS: Aquodele, N. C.; Bremo Bluff, Va. 








OFFICES: P. O. Box 205, Richmond, Va.; P. ©. Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Army Xi1-46: Full seale model unveiled at Bell Aircraft 


Corp., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Main rotor blades are not installed on this mock-up. 


Tomorrow's Helicopter Today 
Unveiled at Bell's Texas Plant 


Tomorrow’s helicopter is on display to 
day at Bell Aircraft Corporation's plant, 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Identified as the Bell XH-40, winner of 
the Army’s utility helicopter design com- 
petition, the single-rotor, turbine-pow- 


ered craft is capable of matching the 
climbing performance of World War II 
fighters and the speed of many of today’s 
light airplanes. 

A detailed, full-scale mock-up model of 
the radically different military helicopter 
was unveiled late in November, more than 
three months ahead of schedule, to a 
seven-man Mock-up Inspection Board 





Brand new in design, this engine meets the increasing demand among 
original equipment manufacturers and engine power users for a com- 
pact, light weight, HEAVY-DUTY Air-Cooled Engine that offers a 


broad, flexible power range. 


With a 17.8 cu. in. displacement, the new Model BKN delivers 6.8 hp. 
at its top speed of 3600 rpm., and a 3.2 hp. at a minimum speed of 
1600 rpm. Incorporated in this engine are all of the traditional Wis- 
consin Heavy-Duty feetures, including tapered roller bearings at both 
ends of the crankshaft; high tension rotary type outside magneto with 
Impulse Coupling; purap-circulated, constant-level splash lubrication 
system and efficient AIR-COOLING at ail temperatures from sub- 


zero to 140° F. 


For detailed specifications write for Bulletin $-183. 
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and some 70 Air Force, Army, Navy, ci- 
vilian advisors and observers. Called the 
only new helicopter on the horizon by 
Bell Aircraft officials, the six-place, 
closed-cabin XH-40 incorporates many 
revolutionary features successfully com- 
bined with time-tested control systems. 

Designed for frontline service, the new 
Bell helicopter is of low silhouette, com- 
pact configuration, and is said to exceed 
the load-carrying abilities of current 
light cargo helicopters of equivalent per- 
formance. All major components are ar- 
ranged for easy replacement and repair 
in the field without the use of special 
tools. 

As radically new as the helicopter it 
powers, the Lycoming XT-53 turbine en- 
gine is the first free-power turbine de- 
signed for helicopter and Army use. 

The XT-53 boasts low fuel consumption, 
minimum size and weight, maximum util- 
ity, flexibility and maintenance practi- 
ceability. Another advantage is that a 
wide range of fuel (JP-4, all-purpose au- 
tomotive, aviation fuel, even kerosene) 
can be used. Spark plug fouling, a com- 
mon problem in Korea where proper high 
octane fuel was not always available, 
does not exist. 

Capable of a vertical climb rate of 
1,900 feet-per-minute from sea level, the 
Army helicopter is expected to enjoy a 
better than 15,000 foot hovering ceiling 
out-of-ground effect on a standard day 
and an out-of-ground effect hovering 
ceiling of 7,000 feet on a %-degree day, 
all at gross weight. Range is in the 200 
nautical-mile class with full payload. 


Celanese Corp Produces 
Fortisan-36 at Georgia Plant 


Celanese Corporation of America last 
month began commercial production of 
Fortisan-36, a new super-strong industri- 
al fiber, at its Rome, Georgia, plant. 

At a luncheon following a tour of the 
Fortisan-36 facilities, attended by the 
press and special guests, Harold Blancke, 
President of the Company, announced 
that the new fiber had been evaluated 
by potential customers in several differ- 
ent industries. Their trial reports, Mr. 
Blancke said, showed that Fortisan-36 
has properties of great strength, low 
elongation and dimensional stability 
which indicate a bright potential for it 
in such fields as V-belts, power transmis- 
sion belting, high pressure hose, conveyor 
belts, truck tires, plastic laminates, fi- 
bers, paper reinforcement, oil hose and 
tarpaulins. 

“Fortisan-36 is the first synthetic fiber 
ever to be evaluated and produced for 
the use of heavy industry rather than 
the apparel trades,” Mr. Blancke said. 
“Until recently, cotton almost complete- 
ly dominated the field of industrial tex- 
tiles. It was only among cotton mills that 
engineers calculated textiles in terms of 
strength, service and economics. The rest 
of the industry was principally concerned 
with those constructions which affected 
apparel usage—such as color, texture, 
hand, drapery and other specific char- 
acteristics. 
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Architect's rendering of the new office building to be built for Carrier Corporation 
in Dallas, Tex. George L. Dahl of Dallas is the architect and J. E. Morgan also of 
Dallas is the general contractor. 


Air Conditioning Firm to Build 
Modern Dallas Office Building 


A modern air conditioned office build- 
ing will be constructed here by Carrier 
Corporation to house district headquar- 
ters for its Machinery and Systems and 
Unitary Equipment Divisions, it was an- 
nounced in Dallas by Cloud Wampler, 
chairman and president of Carrier. 

The new single-level structure incor- 
porating some 11,000 square feet of of- 


fice space will also provide 9,000 square 
feet of area for light assembly work and 
storage. Designed by George L. Dahl, lo- 
cal architect and consulting engineering 
firm, it will be located at the corner of 
North Central Expressway and Mander- 
ville Road, about eight miles from down- 
town Dallas. J. E. Morgan & Sons of Dal- 
las is general contractor. 

Carrier plans to break ground on about 
November 15 and completion is scheduled 
for next spring. The structure and site 


will be occupied by the company under 
a long-term lease. 

“Continuing heavy increases in demand 
are being manifested for industrial, com- 
mercial and residential air conditioning 
in Texas and throughout the Southwest,” 
Mr. Wampler reported. 

Key executives who will direct activi- 
ties from the new center are Oscar Mehl, 
district manager, Machinery and Sys- 
tems Division, and John N, Gillham, dis- 
trict manager, Unitary Equipment Divi- 
sion. 

An outstanding feature of the build- 
ing will be a striking 30-foot-high tower 
section which will serve as an entrance- 
way and will also house the central air 
conditioning machinery providing year- 
round comfort for the structure. 


Georgia Co. Receives First Felt 
Produced in New Mississippi Mill 


Less than five months after the arrival 
of the first shipments of feltmaking ma- 
chinery at Lockport Felt Company's new 
mill, the first finished Tenax papermak- 
ers’ felt left the plant en route to a cus- 
tomer, Southern Paperboard Company, 
Port Wentworth, Georgia. 

Located at Starkville, Mississippi, the 
new felt mill is a model plant, incorpo- 
rating the newest types of machines for 
weaving, fulling, drying and finishing 
felts, as well as ultra-modern materials 
handling equipment. Complete air con- 
ditioning and humidification is used in 
two-thirds of the entire plant area. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





The directors of The Mead Corporation 
increased the regular quarterly dividend 
to @ec per share on the Common Shares. 
In addition a stock dividend of 1/40th of 
a Common Share was declared on each 
share. Fractional shares will not be is- 
sued but cash in lieu thereof will be 
paid based on the closing price of the 
stock on Friday, October 28, 1955. 

The company announced Net Sales for 
the first forty weeks of 1955 of $104,- 
966,847, an increase of approximately 
2% over the $83,813,763 of Net Sales in 
the corresponding period of 1954. Earn- 
ings for the first forty weeks of 1955, 
subject to year-end adjustments and 
audit, were $6,580,909, equal after allow- 
ing for preferred dividends and all 
charges to %492 per Common Share, 
compared with $4,151,660, or $3.38 per 
share on the Common Shares outstand- 
ing a year ago 
sales $3,523,535 


over 


Record of and im- 
proved performance last year in 
earnings and orders booked for future 
shipment were reported in the annual 
report of Resistofiex Corporation, manu- 
facturers of specially engineered filexi- 
ble hose assemblies and plastic materials 
for industrial and aircraft applications. 

Reporting on the company 
ended June 30, 1955, Edgar 
president, stated that the 
crease in 


s fiscal year 
S. Peier's, 

} per cent in- 
last year was 
matched by a 24 per cent gain in net 
profits before taxes, $247,500 this year as 
compared with $158,900. He went on to 
explain that these results occurred with 
the first substantial period of production 
and sales of the company’s new Fluoro- 
flex products, which are high resistancé 
resins molded into hose assemblies, pipe, 
fittings and parts. There was a “56 per 
cent rise in profits from cperations after 
absorption of introductory selling and 
engineering which were not only 
higher in themselves but actually predi- 
cated on a s greater volume 
of business 


sales over 


costs, 
ibstantially 
> . > 
United States Rubber Co. set a new 
record in sales and, despite flood 


loss of 12 million dollars, came 
close to its record in net profit in the first 


net 


nearly 


nine months of 1955, according to a re- 
port to stockholders released for publi- 
cation by H. E. Humphreys Jr., chair- 
man. 

Net sales for the nine months totaled 
$688,775,620, compared with $587,269,614 
in the same period last year and the 
previous record of $657,393,028 set in 
1953. 

Net profit for the three quarters was 
$22,290,861, compared with $20,084,571 in 
1954 and the record of $22,428,878 in 1951. 

Net profit was equivalent to $3.47 a 
share of common stock and 3.2 per cent 
of sales, compared with $3.05 and 3.4 per 
cent in 194. 

. * . 

Consolidated net income on the com- 
mon stock of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany credited to earned surplus for the 
third quarter ended September 30, 1955, 
was $6,695,526 or $1.33 per share, com- 
pared with $6,012,018 or $1.21 per share 
for the same period of 1954; for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1955, was 
$19,568,689 or $3.90 per share, compared 
with $17,960,899 or $3.61 per share for 
the same period of 1954; and for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1955, 
was $25,836,563 or $5.15 per share. 

The consolidated net income for the 
third quarter and for the nine months 
and also for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1955 was larger than for 
any other respective periods in the his- 
tory of the Company 


“ate ©@ 


Sales for Pittsburgh Plate Giass Com- 
pany and consolidated subsidiaries for 
the first nine months of 1955 were $428,- 
949,999, an increase of 39% over sales 
of $309,278,171 for the same period of 
1954. 

For the third quarter of 1955, the com- 
pany had sales amounting to $140,414,- 
174 as compared with $107,046,066 for the 
third quarter of the preceding year, 
accordirg to Harry B. Higgins, presi- 
dent. The figure; for 1955 include Cana- 
dian Pittsburgh Industries, Ltd. a 
wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary. 

Net eurnings for the nine-month pe- 
riod ended September 30 were $45,377,- 
010, equivalent to $4.87 per share, after 
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the provision of $52,510,972 for income 
taxes. During the same period of 1954, 
net income was $27,530,062 or $2.99 per 
share after tax provisions amounting to 
$26,958,106. 


Net income of Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, after all charges, including 
provision for federal and state taxes, 
amounted to $9,308,513, equivalent to 
$3.72 per share on the 2,500,085 shares 
of common stock outstanding. 


During the first nine months of 1954 
net income amounted to $7,523,814, or 
$3.13 per share on the 2,400,000 shares 
then outstanding. 


Freeport earnings for the three 
months ended September 30 were $3,- 
437,787, or $1.37 per share, compared 
with $2,749,609, or $1.14 per share, for 
the third quarter of 1954. Earnings per 
share are based on shares outstanding at 
the close of each period. 


* *. . 


Sales and earnings of Thomas Indus- 
tries Inc. for the third quarter set new 
highs for the company, Lee B. Thomas, 
president, reported. 

Thomas Industries and subsidiaries’ 
net for the three months ended Septem- 
ber 30 was $266,506, up from $199,777 af- 
ter taxes for the like period in 1954. On 
a per share basis, this increase repre- 
sents a jump of earnings available for 
common dividends to $1.12 a share for 
the quarter from $.83 a share last year, 
based on shares outstanding September 
30, 1955. 

Earnings for the nine months of 1955 
were $691,070 as compared to $563,257 
for the nine month period in 1954. On 
a per share basis earnings available for 
common stock dividends were $2.89 for 
the nine months of 1955, against $2.33 for 
the like period in 1954. 


Alan Wood Steel Company operated 
at full capacity throughout the third 
quarter of this year and sales for the 
period were the largest for any third 
quarter in the Company’s history, Har- 
leston R. Wood, President, and J. T. 
Whiting, Chairman, reported. Tonnage 
prcduced was also at an all time high 
for a third quarter, the officials stated. 

Net sales of Alan Wood Steel Com- 
pany and subsidiary for the quarter end- 
ed September 30, 1955, reached $15,512,- 
283 compared with $7,328,006 in the like 
quarter of 1954. Net income, after all 
charges and taxes, for the September 
quarter amounted to $714,272, equal, af- 
ter preferred dividends, to 97 cents a 
share on 656,053 common shares out- 
standing on September 30, last. This 
compared with net income of $143,557, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 10 
cents a share on 624,812 common shares 
outstanding at the end of September 
last year. 
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$344-Million in Construction 
Expended in Houston in 1955 


An estimated $344,000,000 worth of con- 
struction in Metropolitan Houston (Har- 
ris County) in 1955 has made deeper can- 
yons of the city’s downtown streets, 
spread its suburbs far and wide over the 
coastal plains, and put new muscles in its 
industrial strength. 

Figures released by the Research and 
Statistics Department of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce estimate that by 
the end of the year citizens of Met- 
ropolitan Houston will have built 18,000 
new dwelling units valued at $156,000,000, 
which is on par with 1954 figures. 

The 1955 version of the Houston sky- 
line features such new buildings as the 
$11,750,000 Texas National Bank Build- 
ing and $1,250,000 garage just completed; 
$16,000,000 Second National Bank Build- 
ing nearing completion; $3,000,000 Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Company Ga- 
rage; $1,000,000 National Bank of Com- 
merce Garage expansion; $4,600,000 
Houston Club Building; $425,000 Pigeon 
Hole Garage; and $5,000,000 Memorial 
Hospital Professional Building. 

Extending the skyline for a consider- 
able distance out South Main Street are 
such major construction projects as the 
$3,900,000 Medical Towers professional 
building near the Texas Medical Center; 
$40,000,000 Ada Oil Center; and two 
apartment buildings costing a total of 
$11,000,000. 

New manufacturing plants for the 
Houston area include the East Texas Pulp 
and Paper Company’s $30,000,000 plant 
at Evadale; $1,000,000 plant for the Sul- 
phur Exploration Company at High Is- 
land; $7,000,000 plant for the W. K. M. 
Manufacturing Company at Missouri 
City; an ethylene plant for Phillips 
Chemical Company at Sweeney; $1,000,- 
000 paper plant for sheet rock by the 
U. S. Gypsum Company; and $1,000,000 
plant for Gould National Batteries. 


Missouri Pacific Opens Huge 
Diesel Facility in Little Rock 


It was a gala occasion in the city of 
North Little Rock, Ark., on Sunday af- 
ternoon November 13, when Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines threw open the gates to its 
huge, newly remodelled diesel facility and 
permitted a complete inspection of the 
plant by all the railroad’s employes, their 
families, friends and other invited guests 
in the Greater Little Rock area. 

Following the completion of the major 
phases of a tremendous reconversion 
program necessitated by the dieselization 
of Missouri Pacific’s system lines, the 
North Little Rock facility, formerly one 
of the railroad’s largest steam locomo- 
tive shops, held “Open House” to show 
what had been accomplished over sever- 
al years of work and the expenditure of 
almost a million dollars. 

Weeks of planning went into prepara- 
tion for the big event. Invitations were 
mailed to the homes of every railroad 
employe of all classifications in the 
Greater Little Rock area. A tour route 
was laid out covering the entire grounds 
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and buildings, and guides were specially 
trained to conduct the visitors through 
the plant. The tours ended in the paint 
shop where refreshment stands had been 
set up to dispense coffee and doughnuts 
and soft drinks. Souvenirs were distrib- 
uted to adults and children, and attend- 
ance prizes were awarded, Gates were 
opened at 11:00 a.m., and crowds were 
continuous throughout the day; the ma- 


chine count revealing that well over 


5,000 persons had passed through the fa- 
cilities before the closing time at 5:00 
p.m, 

The North Little Rock facility takes 
care of all the diesel locomotives regu- 
larly assigned to the railroad’s Southern 
District. While some require only routine 
inspection, washing and refueling, others 
undergo major maintenance work but al- 
together they average 100 locomotives 
per day handled through the facility. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Olin P. Lee has been appointed south- 
ern credit manager of the Rebert Gair 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of paper- 
board and paper products, Ernest Meyer 
treasurer, has announced. 

Mr. Lee will report to Harry Koehler, 
general credit manager, and will make 





Olin Lee 


his headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He will 
ultimately be in charge of the credit 
functions for six Gair container plants 
in the South and will be available to ad- 
vise on credits in the southern states 
generally. 

Before joining Gair, Mr. Lee was + 
the Texas Company in Atlanta. H: 
ceived a BA degree in business adn 
tration from the University of Georgia 


nis- 


R. J. Rice of The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., has been appointe 
staff of the University of Texas M. D 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute 
as a Consultant in Analysis of Trace Ele- 
ments. 


i to the 


He has also been named a member of 
the Industrial Advisory Team of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Rice is in charge of the Texas 
Technical Field Section of International 
Nickel’s Development and Research Divi- 
sion. His headquarters are in Houston. 

Arthur C. York has been named sales- 
man for National Electric Products Cor- 
poration’s Charlotte, North Carolina 
sales district, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by the electrical 
manufacturer's sales vice president, Mr. 
R. C. Bennett, Jr. 

A 1949 graduate of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. York has had experience in ex- 
pediting deliveries of electrical products 
from manufacturers to distribution and 
supply organizations. 

> om . 

Appointment of E. Clarence Oden as 
development section head was announced 
by Dr. Frank J. Soday, vice president 
and director of research and develop- 
ment for The Chemstrand Corporation. 

Prior to joining Chemstrand, Mr. 
Oden was president and consulting en- 

neer with International Petroleum and 
Chemical Exchange, Inc. at Lake 
Louisiana. Before this period, 
e was chief process engimeer with Cities 
service Refining Corporation for ten 
and development engineer with 
Mathieson Magnesium plant, both lo- 
cated at Lake Charles. During his career, 

has served in teaching capacities at 
Michigan State College, University of 
Detroit, University of Michigan and New 
York Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute 

Mr 
bama., 


Cnaries, 


ears 


Oden is ive of Cullman, Ala- 


Walter W. Peacock, Jr., of Boston has 
been named sales manager of the poly- 
vinylchloride division of Escambia Bay 
Chemical Corporation, it was announced 
by M. A. Abernathy, president, of 
Shreveport, 

Ecambia Bay will erect a multi-million 
dollar plant at Pensacola, Florida, for 
the manufacture of raw materials for the 
plastics industry. The firm is now near- 
ing completion on a giant ammonium 
nitrate plant at the same location. 

> ” o 

The Gas Processes Division of The 
Girdler Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
made a number of organizational 
changes to further streamline its opera- 


tions. Girdler is a division of the Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago. 

Dr. BR. M. Reed has become Technical 
Advisor to Executive Vice President W. 
R. Wood. He was formerly head of the 
Technical Department. 

C. J. Bandolph has been appointed 
Assistant Chief Engineer in charge of 
the Process Section and F. A. Hilinski 
has been appointed Assistant Chief En- 
gineer in charge of the Project Section. 
They will carry out their assignments 
under the direction of J. D. Gordon, who 
continues as Chief Engineer of the Engi- 
neering Department. 

The newly established Process Section, 
supervised by Mr. Randolph is divided 
into three groups. They are the Process 
Design Group, headed by J. M, Jackson; 
the Operating Group, headed by C. C. 
Brewer, and the Process Development 
Group, headed by Norman C, Updegraff. 

7 * . 

The Trane Company, La Crowse (Wis.) 
manufacturer of air conditioning, heat- 
ing, ventilating and heat transfer equip- 
ment, has announced the appointment 
of William L. Mullins to its Oklahoma 
City sales office. Mullins has previously 
been associated with the Trane office at 
Memphis. 

A graduate of the University of Louis- 
ville, Mullins has a degree in civil engi- 
neering. He also completed the Trane 
graduate training program, and is a vet- 
eran of several years’ engineering ex- 
perience. 

. . o 

Appointments of ten supervisory offi- 
cials to the management staff of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s 34-million 
dollar plate glass manufacturing plant 
currently under construction at Cumber- 
land, Maryland, has been announced by 
Robert M. Hainsfurther, manager of the 
ultra-modern plant. 

Robert H. Loffert, assistant of the tank 
department at Creighton, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent and will be assigned to various 
departments, probably starting in the 
tank department. 

John B. White, superintendent of the 
tank department at Ford City, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named superintendent 
of production and will supervise all pro- 
duction departments and yard opera- 
tions. 
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John W. Nelley, formerly with Glass 
Division Engineering in the company’s 
Pittsburgh headquarters, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the tank de- 
partment. 

Richard H. Ross, general foreman of 
the tank department at Creighton, has 
been appointed general foreman of the 
tank department at Cumberland. 

Harry A. Smith, Jr., general foreman 
of the grinding and polishing depart- 
ment at Creighton, has been named su- 
perintendent of grinding and polishing. 

Robert C. Perry, assistant superin- 
tendent of the polishing and grinding 
department at Crystal City, Missouri, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
at the Cumberland plant. 

John W. Lillits, general foreman at 
Ford City, has been named wareroom 
superintendent. 

Ray G. Joiner, methods engineer at 
Ford City, has been appointed chief in- 
dustrial engineer. 

Harry S. Drury, Jr., formerly mechani- 
cal engineer at Crystal City and more 
recently with Glass Division Engineer- 
ing has been named plant engineer. 

Rev W. Yunker, electrical engineer at 
Creighton, has been appointed plant en- 
gineer. 

. > * 


The appointments of four district man- 
agers for lumber products in the Forest 
Products Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation were announced 
by Paul R. Vickery, sales manager, Lum- 
ber Products. The four appointments 
represent new positions in the division. 

The following have been named dis- 
trict managers, Lumber Products: C. L. 
Everett for Texas—-except West Texas, 
H. G. Brewer—-West Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, W. L. MeCrocklin 

Louisiana and Arkansas, M. W. Boeke 

Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

These four district managers have 
been sales representatives in their re- 
spective territories prior to the consoli- 
dation of Brown Paper Mill Company, 
Inc. into Olin Mathieson’s Forest Prod- 
ucts Division. 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company has announced effective Ne- 
vember 16, 1955 Mr. Claude M. Beeler is 
appointed District Freight Agent at 
Owensboro, Ky. 

In addition the following appointments 
are effective November 16, 1955: 

Mr. George M. Reynolds, Jr., Freight 
Traffic Agent, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Albert L. Nash, Freight Traffic 
Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Curry E. Thomas, Freight Traffic 
Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ww. O. W. Smith, Jdr., has joined the 
Rockford Clutch Division of Borg-War- 
ner Corp. as a sales engineer and direct 
factory representative in the western oil 
fields. Widely experienced in the power 
engineering field of the petroleum in- 
dustry, Mr. Smith formerly was associ- 
ated with the Buda Engineering and 
Equipment Co. and the Waukesha Sales 


and Service Co., both in Houston, Tex. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Houston. 

As Rockford Clutch’s representative 
Mr. Smith will make his headquarters 
at 3918 Anita St., Houston. Rockford 
Clutch produces engine power take-offs 
and clutches of various sizes and types 
for use on engines and other oil field 
equipment. 

. . > 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
has announced that Mr. H. S. Coltrain 
is appointed District Freight Agent, Lake 
Wales, Fla., succeeding Mr. H. W. Hep- 
peler, whose retirement has been an- 
nounced. 

Furthermore, Mr. BR. L. Webb is ap- 
pointed Commercial Agent, Miami, Fla., 
succeeding Mr. H. S, Coltrain, promoted. 

> e a 

Clay R. Brahm recently joined the 
sales staff of the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co.'s Metal Processing Chem- 
icals Dept., sales manager J. J. Duffy 
has announced. He is a native of St. Louis 
and has been assigned to the company’s 
St. Louis territory. 

Mr. Brahm, a chemical engineer and a 
graduate of the University of Missouri, 
was associated with the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. for the past 5 years. He will 
replace Frank Wilcher, recently trans- 
ferred to Louisville. 

7. * o 

W. M. Champion has been appointed 

district manager of Air Reduction’s 


Shreveport, Louisiana, sales office, effec- 
tive October 5, 1955, it was announced 
by A. C. Brown, Jr., general sales man- 
ager. 

Mr Champion, replacing John Lund 
who left the company, has been with 
Airco since 1946, serving in various sales 
capacities at the Oklahoma City office. 
Since July, 1954, he held the position 
of assistant sales manager there. 

. > . 

The appointment of William A. Neigh- 
bors as Atlanta district residential sales 
manager for the Unitary Equipment Divi- 
sion of Carrier Corporation was an- 
nounced by Corwin Robertson, Division 
district manager. 

Mr. Neighbors succeeds Tom Ware, 
who joins Carrier-Houston Corporation, 
the company’s newly-formed distribution 
subsidiary handling Carrier Unitary 
Equipment Division products in the Hous- 
ton, Texas, trading area. 

7 . > 

John S. Hayes of St. Louis has been 
appointed director of the engineering 
department of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Research and Engineering Divi- 
sion, it was announced. 

* 7 

Russell M. Allen, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, has just announced the ap- 
pointment of Neale Carter to the Bir- 
mingham District Sales Office. Mr, Carter 
will handle all products of the specialty 
steel company in the Birmingham area. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





The Cameron & Barkiey Company, dis- 
tributor of industrial supplies, with 
branches at Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, 
Ga., and Jacksonville, Tampa, Orlando 
and Miami, Fia., has become distributor 
for Multi-Amp, a portable high current 
test instrument manufactured by the 
Multi-Amp Corporation of Newark, N. J. 

Sales and service of Multi-Amp test 
instruments will be coordinated under 
Charles Von Glahn, Manager of Cameron 
& Burkley's Electrical Division. 


Appointment of Homer G. Maxey & 
Co., Lubbock, Tex., as distributor for 
Chambers Rangers, Inc., was announced 
recently 

A. H,. Scheffer, the Indianapolis firm's 
ales manager, said the new distributor 
will handle Chambers built-in cooking 
inits in Lubbock and the surrounding 
trading area 

The Texas firm will be served by 
Forest N. Hall, Dallas, Chambers’ West- 
ern Division manager 

. . . 

The Jell-O Division of General Foods 
Corporation will reopen its southern 
region sales office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and its district sales office in Memphis, 
Tennessee, on January 1, 1956, it was 
announced by Charles A. Kolb, national 
sales manager. These offices were closed 
when GF regrouped its sales organization 
in 1954. 

George Rader, now Boston district 
sales manager for the Jell-O Division, 
has been appointed regional sales man- 
ager of the new southern region. Thomas 
Hughes, now sales manager in the Kan- 
sas City district of GF’s Baker-Gaines 
Division, has been appointed district 
sales manager for the Jell-O Division in 
Memphis 

. > . 

The official opening of three enlarged 
warehouses which combine sales and 
warehousing into a unified operation in 
Atlanta, Chicago and San Francisco was 
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announced by George A. Fitzgerald, 
Vice President, Industrial Sales, Perma- 
cel Tape Corporation. The new facilities 
are part of Permacel’s national program 
to streamline its customer services. 

These three new warehouses bring the 
total to five openings within the year. 
The other two were opened earlier this 
year in Dallas and Detroit, respectively. 

. . * 

The opening of a new District Office in 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been an- 
nounced by Century Electric Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri. The new Century 
Office will be under the direction of Mr. 
Burton E. Tebo, formerly of Century’s 
Branch Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Serving as a stock point for Century 
Electric Motors, the new District Office 
will serve all of the state of Florida ex- 
cept the city of Pensacola and territory 
east of the Appalachicola River. Cen- 
tury’s Atlanta Office wilf COfuinue under 
the direction of Mr. R. E. Lynch. 

> . . 

Noland Company, Incorporated, opened 
its 29th Branch recently at 357 Court 
Avenue through acquisition of the Mem- 
phis Plumbing and Heating Supply Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., according to an 
announcement by Lloyd U. Mojand, Jr., 
President of the Company. 

This new facility will enable Noland 
Company to provide greater and more 
concentrated coverage of its mid-south 
territory, between present operations at 
Jackson, Mississippi and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Noland stated. 

James LL. Kerr, formerly Manager of 
Noland Company’s Richmond, Virginia 
Branch, will assume management of the 
Memphis organization—consisting large- 


ly of Memphis men and women of the 


predecessor Company. 
. . * 

R. Hoe & Co., New York City, located 
new southeastern manufacturing branch 
at 1809 English St., High Point, N. C. for 
the manufacture of carbide tipped cir- 
cular saws and tools. Will employ 40 
people. 


. . > 
Nachman Corporation, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of springs units, located new 
sales office and warehouse in High Point, 
N. C. Will employ 10 people. 
. . 


Establishment of new district offices 
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in Youngstown, Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; 
San Antonio, Texas; Evansville, Indiana; 
and Neshville, Tennessee, has been an- 
nounced by Mr. E. W. Petersen, sales 
manager of American Blower Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. The five new 
locations will expand to 53 the number 
of American Blower district offices for 
providing assistance to users of air 
handling, heating, air conditioning and 
fluid drive power transmission equip- 
ment and refrigerating machines in the 
United States. 

W. F. Markey heads up the new dis- 
trict office at San Antonio. A Notre Dame 
graduate with a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering, Markey has been with Ameri- 
can Blower ::::ce 1951. 

The Nasiville office will be managed 
by B. G. Kemp who transfers from the 
company’s Cincinnati office. Kemp has 
been with American Blower since 1950 
and is a mechanical engineering gradu- 
ate of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Franchisement of Specialties, Inc., 
1406 Leslie Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia, 
as distributor of Parker synthetic rub- 
ber o-rings for sealing applications is an- 
nounced by D. A. Cameron, general sales 
manager of Parker Appliance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Brazos Oil and Gas Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of The Dow 
Chemical Company since it was formed 
in 1946, has been absorbed by the parent 
company, Dow president Dr. Leland I. 
Doan has announced. 

The newly-merged organization will 
become the Brazos Oil and Gas Com- 
pany division of Dow, Dr. Doan said. The 
merger was one of the first to be effected 
under the recently-revised Texas corpor- 
ation code. 

Headquarters will continue in Houston 
and personnel, headed by L. B. Swan as 
division general manager, will remain 
unchanged. Activities of the division will 
come under the direction of Dr. A. P. 
Beutel, Dow vice president and general 
manager of the Texas Division. Until the 
merger, Dr. Beutel served as president 
of Brazos Oil and Gas. 


Rock Island Lines has created a new 
freight traffic district in the southeast 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Lloyd L. Thoms, presently assistant 
freight traffic manager in Chicago, has 
been named southeastern freight traffic 
manager to head up the new territory. 
The change was effective November 1. 

Mr. Thoms’ jurisdiction will cover Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
Tennessee with the exception of Mem- 
phis. 

In addition he will supervise traffic 
matters in New Orleans and in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
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Memphis Plant Safety Record 
Wins Record for Parent Firm 


Procter & Gamble completed a grand 
slam in world safety records in all of 
its manufacturing operations with the 
announcement that the cellulose pulp 
mill of its Memphis subsidiary, The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, has set 
a new safety record in the pulp industry. 

In the three other fields in which P&G 
has manufacturing operations—soaps 
and related products, fats and oils, and 
shell-loading (explosives)—the company 
already holds the world records for em- 
ployee safety on the job. 

A celebration was held in Memphis last 
month honoring the pulp mill's 653 em- 
ployees who have worked since August, 
1953, without having a single accident 
serious enough to cause loss of time from 
work. The mill, which has exceeded by a 
considerable margin the previous pulp 
industry record of 2,612,656 accident-free 
hours worked, has consistently plugged 
for the record, going past a million safe 
man-hours four times in the last eight 
years. 


A-Power Pioneer to Locate 
Drafting Division In Orlando 


One of the world’s pioneers in com- 
mercial and atomic power equipment is 
coming to Orlando within the next 30 
days. .t was reported recently. 

Combustion Engineering, Inc., New 
York, one of the two largest manufac- 
turers of steam generating equipment is 
establishing an engineering design and 
drafting division at 128 S. Garland St. 
The building was formerly occupied by 
Austin, fnc., a furniture store. 

Milton D. Blanck, manager of the Or- 
lando Industrial Board, said all negotia- 
tions have been completed and the com- 
pany expects to begin operations in about 
a month in the leased quarters. 

Combustion Engineering has plants in 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; East Chicago; Chi- 
cago; Monongahela, Pa.; and St. Louis. 

Subsidiaries operate plants in Canada, 
France, England and Mexico. 





MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
508 DRYDEN ST HARLE N WYVA 





@ Business Opportunities 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


let contract to Suggs © Co., Box 
Big Spring, for Tennison" os building naar: 
tion at Avenue D & 6th St. 

PALESTINE-—Missouri Pacific Lines plans 
$200,000 office building. O. L. Hazelwood, 
14 Link cake. Palestine, Archt. 

PLAIN Pioneer Natural Gas Co. re- 
ceived bid of $65. 000 from Honeycutt Constr. 
Co. for mas ge Pa & Atkinson, 
Sanford Bidg.. Lubbock, Arch 

SAN ANTONIO—Alamo Paint & Wall 

per Co., Inc., 1119 W. Commerce St., re- 
ceived bid from Frank A. Miceli, 710 Ave- 
nue A, San Antonio, at $186,816 for ware- 
house ‘and rental showroom at 711 Culebra 
ene G. Simons, 526 Aztec Bidg., 


SPRING BRANCH—J. Weingarten. Inc., 
Houston, received bid from Marshall ty 
Co., 4009 Center St. Houston, at $326,970 f 
commercial building on 8-acre tract, N. E 
cor. Long Point and Wirtz Roads Rustay 
yt. se 1811 Crawford St., Houston, 

ts 


VIRGINIA 


BREMO BLUFF—Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. let contract to Stone & Webster 
Engr. Corp. at $22,000,000 for addition to 
power station. 

CHESTERFIELD CO.—Reynolds Metals 
Co. let contract to Wise Contracting Co 
Richmond. Va., for extrusion plant 

HENRICO CO.—Sutton Co., Inc., 
pried Rd. received bid from M. E 

Constr. Co., Richmond, at $25,824 for office 
building. J. Albert Heisler, Richmond, 
Archt, 

LUBAY —Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. let ge to Caughan Construction 

at $23,980 for dial exchange 
*“Stainback & Scribner, Charlottes- 
, Archts 

YORKTOWN—American Oj] Co. let multi- 
million dollar contract for three major oper- 
ating units of company’s 35,000 bbl. per day 
refinery 


Charlies 
Howard 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEIRTON—National Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, plans expansion of Weirton plent, 
art of 0,000,000 expansion program over 
yr. riod 

WHEELING— Wheeling Steel Corp.. John 
L. Heudoerfer, president, plans 000,000 
expansion and improvement program 








Bargain ¢ Offer 


100—NEW i oo rpm se hae ie Volt 
Frame one U. S. Explosion Proofs 
Motors. $90. each 
6—300 Ampere Hobart Motor Driven 
Electric Welders Like New. 
$375. each 
2—ROTARY LIFT hydraulic Levelators 
NEW. 6000 and 80004 capac 
50% New 
20—New TRANE Model PL Steam Unit 
Heaters, 250,000 BTU per hour. 


3175. each 
We can save you money on elec- 
trical item—MOTORS - T SFO 
- STARTERS - SWITCHES - WIRING MA. 
TERIAL 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL 
& SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1398 - MEMPHIS, TENN, - 37-1681 





CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


SOLD end REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel $¢., Cincinneti 27, Ohie 














MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT wants indus- 
trial accounts on commission basis. Well 
financed, capable in office duties, engineer, 
estimator, etc. Leads preferred 
Write Box 731 
Columbia, South Carolina 





@ Inventions for Sale 


MANUFACTUR yp or our 
Classification Sheet of eye x for 
; amie BA subjects. and in one of 
more of which you will doubtiess be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis. Mo 











20 MILLING 
MACHINES 
ALL SIZES, TYPES & PRICES 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 2, Po. 








y-* plant. 
4 wea cee 
42" « 16", 36" « 16" aoe ail 1 teal crushing rolls. 
x W and 6 x 125 d 
Se vy mat 
¢c h 
Bail and Tube M Milis, ie us 
W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Breed S$¢., N. Y. 











RANSFORMERS 


ee eee 
Por RS - routs 
| MEW + REBUILT 


EQUIPMENT :CO 





ph. 60 C. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Needed by May, 1956, or earlier, in new or used—-excellent condition. 
2 Electric Gantries, 80 tons at 40’ radius, 440V, 3 ph. 60 C. 
8 Dock winches, 40,000-lb. line pull 30 FPM, motor operated, 440V, 3 


& Deep well pumps, lift 70° at 30 psi and 70° at 100 psi. 

2 Pumps, approx. 60,000 GPM, 2300V, 3 ph. 60 C, 50’ head. 
18,000 Ft. Cable electric, lead covered, 3000V, 3-C, 350 MCM. 
9,000 Ft. Electric Cable, 2°90 MCM, 600V, 1-C, RC. 

18,000 Ft. Electric Cable, 500 MCM, 600V, 3-C, RC. 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
CAMDEN |, NEW JERSEY 
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Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO (O08 ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Eagineecring Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











tevecigaton @ evi 


DESIGN @ ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Emguneers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS © 
DAMS © DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 

DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA. CUBA: LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA. COLOMBIA: CARACAS. 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL. ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys — Reports — Design —Supervision —Consuitauo0o 
Transportation and Trafic Probiems 
Tunneis— Bridges — Highways-— Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving aod Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA NEW ORLEANS, LA HARVEY, LA 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING © HEAVY ¢ HIGHWAY e¢ UTILITIES . 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
and Blectrie a, Power Pian. agg oe Water Suosty, 
and Paevremensu 








DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consuliong Engeneer: 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Trafic Probiems 
tadesirial Plants 
Railroads 
Pubwars 
Pewer Plante 


Watson and Hart 


Comeultants for Civil. Electrical. Mechan- 
jeal and Sanitary Fogineering Prodiems. 


Gaeensporc NORTH CAROLINA 





Grade Separetions 
Papresewars 
Tunneis 

Municipe! Works 


Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulung Engineer: 
Bridges, Structures and Report 
Industrial and Power Plant Engi Deering 
S15 Olive Street, St. t—sis, 
417 Montgomery St., San Sramaben “cal. 


160 %. Wacker Drive. Chicage 6, 11. 
78 McAllister Street. Ban Francisce, Cal. 








Wied and Singlet 
7, 
Consudung Pageneer: 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
bisPosal. APPRAISALS. VALUA 
ONS, REPORTS 
Peachtree Street, N.W 
ATLANTA. GA 


Hunting, Lersen & Dunnelis 
Engoneer: 


‘industrial Plant Werehouses 


Supernmon — Repora 
1190 Coentery Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pe. 
MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Bngineers 
Compiete professional! services oe, pian- 
ning. desian and supervision con- 
struction of industria! plants. s- &__. 
airports. housing. sanitary sewers and 

waterworks. and related facilities. 





Gusteve M. Goldsmith 
Conselirng Pageneer 
Gemera! Structures 
Plast Larout 


Design - Quantity Survey 


1734 Belia View 
CINCINNATI 37. OIO 





International Engineering 











Frederic R. Harris, inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 

Concrete — Sotle — Asphalt 
Inspection Researcd 
Tests Development 

Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 

Soils Mechanics Laboratory 

1810 North 12th St. Tetede 2, Onte 








Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engsneers 


JOHN J. HARTE CO. 


Engivrers + Architects 
Construction Managers 


Bridges, Highways. Tunnels. Airporta. 
Subways. Harbor Works, Dams, Canais, 
Trafic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


industrial Bidgs. @ Chemical Pian: 
Water @ Sewer @ Gas ©@ Process 


284 Teenwood Dr., Atlanta, Ga. 


St Greadway New Yorn 6, N. Y. New York @ Washington © Foreign 





Rader Engineering Co. 


ee ee. Sees, Se ee. 
Perw. Harbars. Flood Conrrei. 
. Airports, Trafic, 


til NK 2nd ave, 


Harrington & Cortelyou 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS 
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First RESEARCH CoRPORATION 


Management - 
Consultants 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES HARDAWAY — 
CONSULTING co 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Year: Experience 
Greenwieh, Connecticut 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contraciors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, lndustrial and Oreameatal 


Steel, Stainiess Steel. Mone! Metal. Brass. 
. Bronze, Aluminum. Zinc, Lead. Tin 
materials 


perforated as required. and for all kinds 
of screens. “Send for new Catalee. 


CHARLES MUNDT  & & SONS 


RSEY CITY, H. 3. 











POWER PLANTS—WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
769 Hemphill Ave., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pe. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © WNORPOLK, VA. 














LAMORGA 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO. 
QE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





“*SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 toms per month. 








cozim PERFORATED 
mana wate 


an x] Gant far Gur Gaetage 
Manhatten Perforated Metal Gs, lnc, 43-17 37th &, L |. Gly, & T. 








SoiNe= $1 ERVE/ 

















INVESTIGATE 


DAYTON, TENNESSEE 


EAST TENMESSES—28 Mi. N. CHATTANOOGA 
SOU. RY. MAINLINE SVC. — CHOICE SITES — SOFT WATER 
— SURPLUS LABOR .— COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
BROCHURE — CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — BOK 9, DAYTON 
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63 








—— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate W bere Products Can Be Found 








Architects . us Galvanizing .... Sand and Gravel ... 
Bridges j ; Gas (Natural) 


Buildings (Steel) : Grating (Steel) ........ Sheets (Steel, 


Galvanized) .. 
Business Consultants Lumber (Creosoted) 
Sites 
(Industrial) 3, 6, 14, 16, 17, 19, 51, 
60, 63 


Lumber (Salt-Treated) 


Chemists 
Coal Machinery (New and Second- 
Hand) EGR Steel Fabricating ma 16, 63 

Concrete (Lightweight 

Structural) 53 Masonry Units : Steel Products 13, 21, 49, 59, 64, 67 
Conduit (Non-Metallic) Metals (Non-Ferrous) Steel (Stainless) ........ 64, 67 
Cc , Perforated Metals ’ Structural Steel ... 16, 21, 63, 67 

onstructors ’ 
Consrestacs Petroleum Products }. Tanks and Towers 


Dredging Contractors Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 63, Telephone Service . 


Engineers " Pipe (Cast Iron) dks ark Tractors 


Engines Pipe Forms Treads (Stair—Open Steel) 


Flooring (Steel) » a Professional Directory : Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Floor Resurfacer Railroads Water Supply 


(— ; 
STEEL Guid detivery 


OARE—cerhen Ei coy.ktrilied GUNNER —het Rel ralled, nce, “OO *. Byersen @ Sen bee. Mats ok Mow Werk » Basten » Pilladeiphte 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coatings. Chariotte, N. C. + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Chi- 
for oxtes, ete. cago * Milwaukee * St. Lovis + Los Angeles + San Francisco + Spokane + Seattle 








TUBING — mechonal, bovler ond 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chen- strvctvrol. 


ongies. etc. 

= REMPORCING—bors & occem. 
abrasion resisting. intond 4-Woy 

Safety Plote, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 





NO FLOOR CHOPPING 
NECESSARY 


WHEN YOU PATCH 
OR RESURFACE 
YOUR FLOORS 


STONHARD 
RESURFACER 


ONLY 1 INCH NEEDED — OVER CONCRETE or WOOD 


FEATHER-EDGES PERFECTLY, FIRE RESISTANT, EASILY APPLIED 


Write for full information 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenunce Materials since 1922 


408 Stonhard Building, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 














© Custom Built 

© Low Initial Cost 

© Lowest Maintenance 
© 100% Salvage 


WRITE FOR ALLIED'S 
NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
Experience end sound 
engineering ere the best 
foundation for steo! 
beildiags. Consult 


2100 N. LEWIS 





~~ “~ ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 


You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 
ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 
standard sections, the completed job costs less be 
cause there's no wastage of material. ALLIZD 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 
earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 
an econ mical, durable, most attractive building, 
buy ALILJED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 
when decixed. 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





—A— 


AFPFILATED NATIONAL HOTEL 
Aqgency— Alert Adv. Agency 


ALAR hood POWER CO. 
Aa ‘y-—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 


— BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


AMEKICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY... 
Agency—Lowe & Stevens 


—p— 


BAKER, INC., MICHAEL, JR. .. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. . 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 


BORDEN METAL. PRODUCTS CO. .. 
Agency—Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 


BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION .... 
SURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


BUTLER MFG. CO. . 
Agency— Aubrey Finley Marley & 
Hodgson 


—_ 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. . 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
Agency-——Russell T. Gray, Inx 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 


Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law _ 


CONNORS STEEL Div. 


Agvency Robert Luckie & Co. 


a 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. .. 
DAYTON, TENNESSEE 

DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Agency— Fre sderick B. { sarrahan 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


—t— 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. . 
Agency—Storm Advertising Co 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY ... 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY . 


FIRST RESEARCH C 
Agency— August — Advertising, Inc 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM . 


1 
Agency—-Shaffer-Brennan- Margulis Advtg 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency ~Vietor A. Smith 


S CORPORATION .. 


COAL CO. 
Agency—Atkin-Kynett Co. 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
Agency— Albert 


—H— 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY .. 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC RB. ..........-.+- 
HARTE CO., JOHN J. 

HEINEKEN, W. P. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELS 


—I— 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC & SUPPLY CO. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


alibi 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Ine 


KINGSPORT PRESS, INC. 


KINNEAR MFG. CO 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


—M— 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL COG. 
METALPLATE CO. 


—N— 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 


NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Jaap-Orr Co 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


FOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—Houck & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc 


ann 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PARSONS, SRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MACDONALD 


ain 


QUINN W:RE & IRON WORKS 
Agency-—Lessing Advertising Co. 


—a— 


RADAR ENGINEERING CO. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Ageucy—Fuller & apie & Ross 
RYERSON & SON INC., Tt. 
Agency—Calkins & Holden Carlock: 
McClinton & Smith 


—s— 


ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) CH. OF C. 
rien «angela L. Lino & Assoc. 
SANDERSON & 
poi eb vey 9 & Holden 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency-—Gibbons Advertising Agency 
SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Robothem & Peck, Inc. 


SEABOARD AIRLINE —- COMPANY 14 


Agency—The Caples Co 
SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 
— LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 


Agency—Cabell Eanes, Inc 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 
Agercy—Paxson Advertising, Inc. 


STONHARD CO. 
Agency—Philip Kiein Advertising, Inc 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


—T— 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON D 
Agency—Batten, Barton, 5 RN & 
Osborn 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


—U— 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc 


. $. STEEL CORP. 
+ a Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
born 


—Vv— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN .... 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


—_—wWw— 
WATERTIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT .. 


WELCH, W. VA.., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES . 


WILEY & WILSON 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 
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The South builds better with Steel 


fe be Oo 30,000 FT. ENDL2S$ WIRE ROPE. ‘This 

. clay mine in Georgia cut costs 66% 

by «sing an elevated tramway to 

haul clay over swamps. More than 

51% miles of American Tiger Brand 

Wire Rope, spliced endless, haul 

130 tons of ciay an hour. This 

tramway has already hauled ever a 

million tons of clay. TCI worked 

out the design for the cable and 
furnished the tower steel. 


TOMCRROW’S SIRLOIN STEAK needs 
a square meal today. That’s why 
USS Basic Slag, a by-product of 
Southern steel-making, is a favorite 
method of supplying lime and phos- 
phorous to soils deficient in these 
important elements. Basic Slag en- 
courages an abundant, protein-rich 
grass growth that pays off in 
heavier, high-quality beef. 








VISITOR FROM OUTER SPACE. No, de- 
spite its strange. other-world ap- 
pearance, this is no product of 
extra-terrestrial intelligence, no fly- 
ing saucer. It’s a perfectly practical, 
very down-to-earth catalyst collec- 
tor in a large petroleum refinery 
Noteworthy, however, is the exten- 
sive use of USS Stainless Steel in 
its fabrication . . . to provide corro- 
sion resistance, combined with great 
strength. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's o 
full-hour TV progrom presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your 
local newspaper for time and station. 





USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


© Rolled, forged and drawn steel @ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, © Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, © Tiger Brand electrical wire and cable 
products. forgings. bridge flooring. 


© High Tensile wire and High Strength 
© Structural shapes, piate:, bors, small © Wire and wire products, including © Concrete reinforcing bors. remtorcing strand 
pop hang agent ~ gm woven wire fencing, barbed wire, © Electric welded reinforcing fabric. © USS High Strength Steels ond USS 
oan et sm cotten Hes, bale ties, nails. © Gets qnivadend end geiid ith Abrosion-Resisting Steeis. 
@ USS Stainiess Steel. Tiger Brand wire rope and strand. sheets. @ Ground Open Heorth Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD - HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE + MEMPHIS + WEW ORLEANS + TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, BEW YORK 


UNITED a ir. i ee ee ee 





A KERRIGAN 


Grating for Every Need 


A CATALOG 


for Every Grating 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 


for the 1001 applications 
where safety and 
come first. Kerrigan 
Grating is BONDERIZED 
Truly, in both size and type, , for corrosion resista 


there is a Kerrigan Weldforged ff, and extra years of fi 

grating for every need. Let our 

new catalogs prove it to you. 

Send for the one you think best 

answers your need (or ask for 

ALL FOUR if you wish). We 

will also be glad to send you 

a desk-size grating sample. 

Write Kerrigan Iron Works, " 

Inc., General Sales Office, | 7 
“274 Madison Ave., New 4 = STAINLESS end MONEL 

York City. 7 / abd a praten yo joe dere 
; industries .. . for ANY 
installation where high 
resistance to heat, acids, 
chemicals, and corrosion 





RQmIveveD 


mm Am al MAM RS 
ALUMINUM 
ed es a spark-proof for those 
whose'need is strength 
AND lightness. Extra safe 
and strong. Allowcble 
fiber stress 15,000 psi. 
Modulus of elasticity 
10,000,000 psi. 




















“™S PARA - PROOF 








RIVETED STEEL 
where it is desired to 
match existing grating. 








EXTRA CLOSE SPACED 
PLAIN © SERRATED 


Kerrigan Grating—Custom-Made for YOUR Job and SAFE because it’s 





